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WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE reports from the Southern States show that fourteen seats in 
Va House of Representatives will be contested by Republicans 
who claim that they have been counted out, after being fairly elected. 
They are, for the most part, in Mississippi, Alabama and Florida. 
In Alabama the same policy was pursued by both parties as in the 
State election. The Republicans took care to have a record of the 
votes cast for their candidates. The Democrats controlled the 
counting, but they did not repeat the blunder of making their ma- 
jority larger than the whole white vote of the State. In Florida 
the violence exceeded that in any other State, and was continued 
after the election was over, in the rescue of persons charged with 
offences against the election laws. 

Very few of the Southern papers seem to appreciate the prob- 
lem which is now before their section of the country. It is not to 
break up the solidity of the South, as most of them seem to think. 
It is to abandon the methods by which the South was made solid, 
and to place these methods under the ban of public opinion. The 
South is, and will remain, as solidly Democratic as the North is 
solidly Republican. There may bea State or two out of line, 
as New Jersey is in the North. But in the main, the Democratic 
party can count on the support of that section, not only while the 
present issues are alive, but even after others, similar in character, 
have arisen to take their place. The party which monopolizes 
the intelligence, the wealth, the political experience of the South, 
only needs to be true to itself, and to adapt itself to circumstances, 
in order to control the political destiny of the fair States now in its 
possession. The shame of the situation is that a party with all 
these advantages, managed to find no means but fraud and terrorism 
to control or divide the colored vote. The Charleston Vews and 
Courier well expresses the situation, when it says that the whites 
must “solve the problem oz the basis of a free vote, and a fair 
count.” 





THERE is a class of Democratic politicians of the calibre of Mr. 
John W. Forney, who comfort themselves over their defeat, by de- 
claring it a presage of the direst disasters to the country. This is 
but natural, and would have more effect on the popular mind, if 
their predictions did not recur with such regularity after every 
election. The country has gone to the dogs every four years since 
John Adams was elected to succeed General Washington, and will 
probably keep going to the dogs for some centuries tocome. Per- 
haps Mr. Forney, himself, could tell us what his predictions were 
the morning after he learned that Mr. Douglas had not been chosen 
President. They are in print, we believe. 


The present cry of our alarmists is the Empire. Most of them 
who take part in it declared, on the day after Mr. Garfield’s nomi- 
nation, that the Empire and Grantism had found their Appomattox. 
That nomination gave free institutions, they said, a new lease of 
life. Mr. Forney did not share in those feelings. He was too 
much of a Grant man to remain a Republican after the party had 
rejected his hero. He advocated the Third Term in 1880. He 
looks on its possibility in 1884 as the possible death-blow to our 
liberties. He is only more absurd than those who declared Mr. 
Garfield’s nomination a blow to Grantism, but his election a victory 
for that cause. 








The drift of our public opinion toward imperialism is evinced, 
(1) by the evident repugnance of our people to “a change ;” (2) in 
its preference of a civilian to a military candidate ; (3) in the mani- 
fest desire for the removal of all sectional bitterness; (4) in the 
purpose to direct the national energies to the development of peace- 
ful industries. 





WE take it that Zhe Times, of New York, is not so confident of 
Mr. Grant’s nomination and election in 1884, as so staunch a Grant 
paper ought to be. Its proposal to raise a fund to pension off the 
oldest of living ex-presidents, does not look that way. It knows 
very well that its success in raising such a fund would remove one 
of the arguments for making Mr. Grant president a third time. As 


. Mr. Samuel C. Clemens expressed it, in his speech of welcome to 


Mr. Grant, the American people have not acted very generously by 
their greatest captain. They have not provided for him as other 
nations did for men who had rendered similar services. They gave 
him, it is true,a permanent position of some dignity, as General of 
the army. But in obedience to what he believed the call of the 
country, he abandoned that position for the precarious and tempo- 
rary one of President. He has now no office. He is in receipt of 
no pension. His countrymen show him their gratitude only in 
“cheap and inexpensive ways.” To make him president a third 
time, it was argued, would be but a small acknowledgment for 
what we owe him. But the force would be taken out of that ar- 
gument by a public provision for him. And it shows that his 
friends do not foresee much use for that or any other argument, 
when they propose to pension him off by public subscription. 


We agree with those who think that public provision should be 
made for ex-presidents. We think the present Congress will lose 
a chance of doing its party credit, if it adjourns without passing 
such a measure. As both the living ex-presidents are Republicans, 
it might seem invidious for the next House of Representatives to 
propose that they shall receive half-pay for the rest of their lives, 
unless in public office. But if Congress will not take this step, the 
best provision for Mr. Grant would be found in his old post as Gen- 
eral of the army. General Sherman has served the thirty years, 
which entitles him to retirement on half-pay. Nobody would wish 
him to vacate except of his own free will. But his retirement is 
reported in several quarters. Ifthe rumor be true, then his prede- 
cessor would be his most proper successor. 





Up to the 20th of October, it was not disreputable to be a Dem- 
ocrat. Since that date, Messrs. Barnum, Hewitt & Co., of the 
National Committee, have worked hard to make the party one in 
which honest men are reluctant to confess membership. The 
Morey letter was given to the world at that date with their full 
sanction, and their warrant of its genuineness. From the instant of 
its appearance, Mr. Barnum, as Chairman of the Committee, be- 
came its sponsor before the public. He, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, sent answers to the questions of its authenticity. The Com- 
mittee paid for its circulation broadcast through the country. And 
now that it has been proven a forgery to the satisfaction of their 
own party, they show not the slightest compunction for the wrong 
they tried to do the President-elect of the United States. They 
rush into the field to explain the measure of their responsibility, 
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and to minimize it as much as possible, but not to admit that the 
letter was forged, nor to express their regret for their connection 
with it. If anything were needed to satisfy the public that these 
gentlemen have not been acting honestly from the start, it is the 
series of explanations published in the name of the National Com- 
mittee, and signed by its chairman. If Mr. Garfield wrote the 
Morey letter,—which nobody now believes—why apologize for any- 
thing except the violation of the sanctity of a confidential corres- 
pondence. If he did not write it, then these gentlemen (sz venta 
verbo) owe to him and to the country a profound apology of which 
there is not a trace in their public utterances. 





JupGE Davis has decided to hold Mr. Philp to await the Grand 
Jury’s action on the charge of criminal libel upon Mr. Garfield, in 
asserting that the latter had lied in denying the authenticity of the 
Morey letter.. The Judge based his decision on the evidence of 
the forgery contained in the letter itself, on that furnished by the 
envelope, on the failure to show that any such man as H. L. Morey 
ever existed, and on the fatal break-down in the evidence to prove 
his existence, the two witnesses brought forward for that purpose 
having confessed to committing perjury. As it is necessary to show 
that Mr. Philp knew the letter to be a forgery, and as there seems 
to be room for doubt on this point, we do not look for his convic- 
tion, unless evidence is forthcoming which was not presented by 
the prosecution at the hearing, 

The judge, in exercise of the functions of the public censorship 
with which custom has clothed the judiciary, reflected very severely 
upon the political sponsors of this forged letter. He very properly 
singled out Mr. Abram Hewitt, as the one who is to be held re- 
sponsible for the publication, and for its adoption by the Demo- 
cratic Committee. Mr. Hewitt appears in this miserable drama as 
“the friend” of Mr. Garfield, personally familiar with his hand- 
writing, and competent to pronounce upon the genuineness of the 
signature, after comparing it with others in his own possession and 
addressed to himself. Mr. Hart, the proprietor of the 7ruth, swears 
that it was shown to Mr. Hewitt and others of the National Com- 
mittee, before it appeared in his paper, and that it was published 
upon their assurance of its genuineness. And in all the earlier 
discussions Mr. Hewitt was put forward as the man who knew that 
the signature was General Garfield’s. On the very evening of the 
20th, he told a public meeting that he vouched for Mr. Garfield’s 
signature. 

Mr. Hewitt, however, charges the judges with inaccuracy, and 
points to the fact that he had declared that he never saw the letter 
before its publication in Zruth. This amounts to very little as to 
the general merits of the question, as it was not the publication in 
Truth which did the mischief, but its production by the National 
Committee. in every shape and in every quarter of the country. 
But even on this point, Mr. Hewitt gives us reason to doubt, if 
not his veracity, then his accuracy. He also declares that on the 
evening of the 20th, he vouched for the corresponcence of the sen- 
timents of the letter to those of Mr. Garfield rather than to its gen- 
uineness. But it was exactly to the genuineness of the letter that 
Mr. Hewitt vouched, according to the report of his words published 
by the National Committee itself. Mr. Hewitt’s recollection of 
what went on about the 20th of October, seems to be as vague as 
was his recollection at that date of his duty to his colleague and 
“friend.” He has managed to send his name to posterity asso- 
ciated with as dirty a piece of electioneering trickery as is known 
to history. And under all the infamy of the situation, he seems to 
have no sense of a duty to anyone except Abram Hewitt. 





Some Republican papers seem to expect great results and dis- 
closures through the confession of the two perjurers who swore to 
knowing H. L. Morey. We do not share in these expectations. 
Poor as is our opinion of Mr. Barnum and his associates, we do not 








think them either so wicked as to attempt subornation of perjury, 
or so foolish as to put themselves into the power of S. S. Morey or 
James O’Brien. In the case of the former witness, no person is 
implicated directly with his perjury. The only urgency used with 
him was to induce him to come to New York to testify to the lies 
he had already told in Lynn. He does not say that any one in 
Lynn knew that they were lies, although that was not a remote in- 
ference from his reluctance, and his talk about getting into scrapes. 
But whatever the legal immunity of all concerned, they have a 
heavy moral responsibility in the matter. It was the duty of the de- 
fence to subject Mr. Morey to a searching cross-examination before 
putting him on the stand. Had the National Committee not been 
more eager for a partisan victory than for the truth, Mr. Morey 
would have broken down in their private examination, and they 
would have been spared a public humiliation. As to Mr. O’Brien, 
if anything can be believed which comes from such a source, a 
Democratic politician in Maryland, and perhaps Mr. Hart of Zruth 
are the persons implicated by his confession. 





Our mention of Mr. Wayne McVeagh as the best man for the 
senatorship, seems to have been well received even by those news- 
papers who do not as yet see their way to supporting his candidacy. 
We think it must be conceded that he is the only candidate of na- 
tional reputation who is in the field. He also enjoys the singular 
distinction of being the only man before the public who enjoys the 
confidence both of the ruling counties in the interior, and of the 
metropolitan dependency, whose chief share in Pennsylvania 
politics is to roll up Republican majorities and foot election bills. 
That Philadelpnia should have a whole United States Senator to 
herself is hardly to be thought of. But in case of Mr. McVeagh’s 
election, we should not feel entirely shut out of the Senate. We 
should feel that we owned at least half of him, 

Connecticut will please Philadelphians by sending General 
Hawley to the Senate. The body over which the General presided 
was not so efficient as we had hoped in helping forward the cause 
of the Centennial. But the president was all that his position per- 
mitted him to be, and he has left nothing but kindly recollections 
of his presence in our city. He will be a good Senator, and he 
will succeed a good Senator, 


In Ohio Mr. Sherman still seems to hold the field against all 
comers; and a published letter indicates his desire to be considered 
a candidate. The prestige of the Resumption measure is his, and 
though it was not sufficient to rally a great vote at Chicago, has 
more power over the Legislature at Columbus. If the choice is to 
be between him and Governor Foster, we vote for John Sherman. 

Mr. Dawes goes back from Massachusetts. The Delaware 
Democrats want no “ change,;” they are contented with Mr. Bay- 
ard. There was a rumor ofa coalition of Republicans with Sauls- 
bury Democrats to send to the Senate a scion of the rival house. 
In the interests of good government and public decency we are glad 
that it is no more thana rumor. Mr. Brown, we regret to say, is 
to be Senator from Georgia. He is one of the worst types 
of public men. A millionaire—the only one in the Senate—a cool, 
calculating worshipper of success, he has been in every party that 
seems to offer him promotion. In the days of Reconstruction he 
turned Republican. He is now a Bourbon again, We see no trace 
of any distinctive Southern virtue in his character, and worst of 
all, he is an able man, who makes his mark anywhere, and has his 
way in most places. 





Tue business of constructing a Cabinet for Mr. Garfield con- 
tinues with unabated energy. The utterances of all those who are 
supposed to know most of his character are chronicled and weighed. 
What Mr. Halstead says, what President Hinsdale says, even what 
Mr. Ingersoll says, is served up as part of the news of the day. 
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We do not see any reason to regard either Mr. Halstead or Mr. 
Ingersoll as valuable sources of information in this matter. Mr. 
Halstead made Zhe Commercial an anti-Garfield paper during the 
preliminaries of the campaign, although both 7he Commercial and 
the /nter-Ocean (Chicago), do not care, perhaps, to be reminded of 
the fact that they pronounced him an impossible candidate. As 
for Mr. Ingersoll, it is quite impossible that a man so antipathetic 
to Mr. Garfield in every point, should be able to foresee or foretell 
his course in this or any matter. We think the college president 
nearest toa true guess. He has beena long and tried friend of 
the President elect. He knows him as few men do. And we find 
that his judgment coincides pretty closely with what we said last 
week. He does not attempt details, or to give names. He doubts 
if Mr. Garfield himself could give those just at present. But he is 
sure, as we are, that the Cabinet will represent the whole Repub- 
lican party, and not a section of it merely. But it will be a Gar- 
field Cabinet, and the new Administration will be a Garfield Ad- 
ministration, 





WE are not yet favored with that authoritative statement from 
the New York representatives of the Syndicate which has under- 
taken to build the Canadian Pacific Railroad. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment preserves a studied silence on the subject, while the Oppo- 
sition newspapers call for information as to the terms it has made ; 
and it is expected that the silence will not be broken before the 
meeting of Parliament. This does not go to show that they ob- 
tained very favorable conditions from the bankers in question. If 
their news was good, they would be more prompt in telling it. 
The truth seems to be that Messrs. Macdonald and Galt were en- 
tirely disappointed in the expectations they formed as to the terms 
they would get in London, but came to the conclusion that they 
dare not come home without having made some arrangement. 
They therefore did the best they could, but this best is bad. Our 
chief interest is to know whether the Syndicate really mean toad- 
vance the money for the construction of the road, or are only in- 
tending to put its bonds onthe market. If it be the latter, we wish 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., joy of their undertaking to sell the 
bonds of ananti-American railroad to the American public. 

The terms offered by the Syndicate cannot be much worse than 
what the New York World publishes as an authentic version of 
them. According to this the Dominion is to finish and hand over 
to the Syndicate the portions of the road now in construction ; is 
to pay it twenty-five millions of money, and is to grant it twenty- 
five million acres of land. Considering that the Dominion is heavily 
in debt, and that the new road will have no great commercial use 
or value of any kind, we must say that our Northern friends are 
paying rather dear for their whistle. 





THE Boycott business in Galway has furnished the Land League 
with a test of its power over the Irish tenants, such as should 
convince every one that it represents real grievances and has man- 
aged to satisfy the people by its presentation of them. Captain 
Boycott seems to be one of those Jand agents of the French type, 
who have managed to make the worst of a bad system. For years 
past the people of Lord -Erne’s estate have submitted to his tyranny, 
but the League gave the signal for resistance. That resistance 
took a thoroughly legal and laudable shape. They did not shoot 
the agent. They did not destroy his crops or hough his cattle. 
They simply declared that they would not get in his crops, and 
that they would taboo any one who did. Five hundred pounds 
worth was rotting on and inthe soil, but neither for love nor for 
money could he hire the poorest of his neighbors, or of the ten- 
ants under him, to doan hour’s work for him. In this state of dis- 
tress the Orangemen came to his rescue, but only under such a de- 
gree of protection as made their expedition ridiculous. The 
roads had to be lined with military to keep the people from break- 








ing these Ulstermen’s heads. 
with the League. 


The crops are in, but the victory is 
The British army would not suffice to render a 
similar assistance to all the Boycotts in the Island. 

Meanwhile the tenants will not pay their rent through Boycott. 
They have started for their landlord’s residence to offer their rent 
in full to his Lordship in person ; but they declare that they will 


no longer recognize the agent. In this course they have the ap- 
proval of both the Land League and the Catholic priesthood. The 
effect of Lord Erne’s refusal to take the rent directly may raise some 
delicate legal question. Unless payment to the agent is expressly 
specified in their leases, the law would hardly enforce payment to 
the agent. 





A NATURAL inference from the situation would be that Captain 
Boycott has not been the right sort of agent, and that Lord Erne 
would do well to replace him. Where there is such general and 
emphatic dissatisfaction, there must be some ‘solid reason for it. 
But the application of the same standard of judgment to English 
rule in Ireland is equally fair. Such general and emphatic dissatisfac- 
tion, renewed with every generation since the conquest, must have 
a good basis. There has been hardly a generation of Irishmén 
under English rule that has not seen the ordinary course of law 
suspended, and “ coercion” substituted for Constitutional Govern- 
ment. The Constitution is, like the English Bank Act, ready for 
suspension at every emergency. With most Englishmen, and not 
a few Americans, the disposition is to put the blame on the Irish. 
But the people of Ireland, apart from their relations to the Land- 
lords and at times to the Government, are the most orderly and 
governable people in the world. There is, the English papers say, 
a wonderful absence of every sort of crime in Ireland, except agra- 
rian crime. That fact, always noticeable, is more so at the present 
moment than usual. Even in America the Irish do not seem to 
furnish their full proportion of the criminal class, if we may judge 
from the reports of the Pennsylvania penitentiaries. Itis not in the 
faults of the people, but in the faults of the Government, that every 
impartial observer will find the true reason for Irish dissatisfaction. 
If the English have done or are doing their best for the Island, they 
are incompetent to rule it, and should abandon the attempt. 





Ir is telegraphed, but the authority is not given, that the Cab- 
inet are considering the propriety of adopting measures for the 
creation of a peasant proprietorship in Ireland, and that they are 
far from adverse to the measure. This, of itself, is a triumph for 
Mr. Parnell, which repays all his efforts in the Land League. It 
is true that even before the general elections Mr. Gladstone de- 
clared that such a course would be quite legiti1uate if public policy 
called for it. It is also true that Mr. Bright’s influence in the Cab- 
inet might be counted as steadily favorable to this course. But 
when Parliament was in session not a member of the ministry could 
be induced to show any desire to go farther than to favor a reason- 
able permanence. Nor would the ministry be ready to go farther 
now had not the Land League resumed the agitation, and given it 
both an extent and an intensity which it had not before. 

But, after all, there are limits to the importance of the conces- 
sion. So far as Ireland is concerned, Mr. Gladstone governs but 
does not rule. He has allowed the House of Peers to throw out 
a measure which he had declared necessary to the good govern- 
ment of the dependent island, without either “going before the 
country,” or having recourse to any other constitutional expedient 
for breaking down their opposition. Had the measure in question 
been one for the benefit of England he would not have dared to 
follow such a course. But legislation for Ireland and legislation 


for England are on a different footing. It is this miserable discrim- 
ination against Ireland which causes perpetual irritation, just as it 
was this wretched pusillanimity on the part of the ministry, which 
justified the continuance of agitation. 


It was not the ministry 
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only, but the House of Peers, whom they weakly accepted as their 
equals in the control of Irish policy, that are to be moved by the 
operations of the League. 





Tue Basuto War is not to end so soon as the Cape authorities 
expected. The natives are armed with the latest pattern of rifles. 
They are far better mounted than their adversaries. They behave 
under fire with a coolness which surprises the British officers. We 
should suppose that the British government would interfere in this 
miserable business, and restore friendly relations with their brave 
and half-civilized aborigines. 





Havana has been enjoying the sensation of a new trouble to the 
much troubled government of that city. A most marked decrease 
in the sale of stamped paper led to an investigation and a discovery 
that it was being cleverly forged in large quantities. Arrests fol- 
lowed,—they always do any “ discovery ” in Havana,—and possibly 
the government is relieved of its trouble and loss. Such discov- 
eries are but natural postludes to times of excitement, when affairs 
of purely civil administration must give way to the pressing cares 
of military government. Cuba, at present, is comparatively quiet. 
But the King’s decorating of General Campos for suppressing the 
insurrection can hardly be considered as ending all trouble in the 
Pearl of the Antilles. The flag of Yara still floats, if not from the 
camps of Cuban patriots, yet in their hearts. That another at- 
tempt will be made to erect an independent government in place 
of the Spanish rule is certain, but when it will come to a head 
is uncertain. Calixto Garcia, the leader of the last, is in Madrid, 
a close friend of the King, to whom he has pledged his word not 
again to raise the flag of insurrection. 

Doubtless he will do something to thwart the conspiracy that 
has been actively on foot for almost a year, aimed at the dethrone- 
ment and exile of King Alphonso. The conspirators originally 
intended to attempt their scheme before the birth of the Infanta, 
in the hope of successfully weakening the King’s claim to return. 
And though subscriptions were taken up in this country, it is evi- 
dent the conspirators did not acquire sufficient cash cr courage to 
attempt their purpose. The plan has not been given up, but there 
is little chance of success. 





New Yorkers seem to bea good deal bothered about the site of 
the contemplated Exhibition of three years hence. If the magnifi- 
cent example of the Philadelphia Exhibition had not been before 
their eyes, almost any reasonably large site would have served, and 
what the show lacked in size would have been made up in the mag- 
nificent puffery it would have got in the newspapers. But it will 
not do to have anythtng that will be much smaller than the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, and there is no available site on which New 
York can place such an Exhibition. Central Park cannot be taken. 
It is no magnificent area of natural scenery out of which a corner 
can be set aside. It is a piece of artificial and costly construction, 
which could not be replaced if destroyed, unless at enormous cost. 
The most feasible site proposed is Coney Island, across Long Island 
on the seashore. But an Exhibition on Coney Island would hardly 
be a New York Exhibition. As well put it at once in Fairmount 
Park, which is quite at New York’s service for the purpose. 

It is not only this difficulty as to a site which seems to us to 
augur ill for the success of the undertaking. We see no evidence 
of such a popular interest and enthusiasm as a great Exhibition 
demands. The enterprise of 1876 showed that the city in which it 
is held must expect to bear the burden; and that nothing less than 
a general uprising in its behalf will avail for the purpose. In New 
York there is no such enthusiasm. For one reason, New York 
had no share in the glories of the era to which our commemora- 
tions of this age point. No great scene of American history took 
place within its bounds, The only ground for a local celebration 





and rejoicing is found in the recurrence of the day on which the 
British left it, to the great regret of multitudes of its people. But 
an evacuation day, however welcome to loyal citizens, hardly fur- 
nishes the occasion for the patriotic festival of a great community. 





IF any one proposed to present ina New York theatre a dra- 
matic version of the closing scenes in the life of Ossawattomie Brown, 
and his dying agonies on the scaffold, the public decency would be 
outraged by such a proposal. It would be felt that the sacred as- 
sociations of a great tragedy were dragged in the mire, for lucre’s 
sake. But a New York manager proposes to deal in this way with 
the most sacred and solemn event in human history,—the event 
which a great majority of the people of that, as of every other 
American, city regard as indissolubly connected with the redemp- 
tion of the human race from the slavery of sin. He pleads, of 
course, that the same scenes are represented dramatically on the 
stage at Oberammegau, by Bavarian Catholic peasants, without 
giving offence. But the case is very different. With them it is a 
religious act froma religious motive, just as the Roman Catholic 
priest, in saying mass, prefers a series of symbolical acts, represent- 
ing in another way the same solemn events. Ifa New York theatre 
were to announce a reproduction of High Mass upon the stage, it 
would be equally an outrage to public feeling, and would equally 
call for the interference of the magistrate. The American theatre 
does not exist for any religious or moral purpose, nor even for any 
purely artistic purpose. It exists for the sake of amusement on one 
side, and profit on the other. To make such a stage, with all its 
vulgar associations, the scene of such a representation by hired 
actors, is an outrage which San Francisco would not tolerate. Has 
New York sunk below ’Frisco in its sense of public decency? We 
do not believe it has. 





TuE old workers in the Abolitionist ranks are passing away 
A few weeks ago Mrs. L. M. Child died. Mrs. Child was the 
possessor of a beautiful style, which even posterity will admire in 
her “ Letters from New York;” and she might have taken high rank 
in the literary world had she not yielded to the ambition to figure 
as a religious philosopher, and to the instincts of humanity which 
led her to espouse the cause ofthe slave. Her “Plea for American, 
Citizens of African Descent” was an act of rare and beautiful cour- 
age. Her “ History of Religious Ideas” was a fatal blunder. 

Lucretia Mott, who died last week, in her eighty-seventh year, 
leaves less material for posterity to judge of her quality, but she 
exerted a far more powerful influence upon her contemporaries. 
She was one of those personalities which attract irresistibly all 
with whom they come into neighborhood, but whose attraction can- 
not be expressed in any form of words. Her character was the 
blossom of the life and discipline of the Society of Friends, and her 
very face had a combination of strength and sweetness which com- 
manded attention in the poorest picture. Her devotion to suffer- 
ing and oppressed humanity brought her before the public, and she 
was the most powerful of the group of brave women who were 
numbered in the American Anti-slavery Society. Of late years she 
was prominent among the advocates of Woman Suffrage, a field into 
which our sympathies did not follow her. 





WE observe signs of a growing interest in the University of 
Pennsylvania, such as was unknown twenty years ago. It seems 
to be felt, for instance, that the pending vacancy in the Provostship 
is a matter of public concern, and that a wise selection will confer 
great benefits upon the whole community. If the Trustees can but 
secure a man of national, and perhaps of more than national repu- 
tation, upon whose judgment all judicious people will rely, and 
whose eminence will command the attention of the whole commu- 
nity when he finds it necessary to speak to the public, then a great 
gain will be effected, not only for the cause of liberal education, 
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but for the intellectual welfare of the whole city. For just sucha 
man we believe the trustees are looking, but he is not easily found. 

There is also a desire manifested to bring Philadelphia public 
schools into a closer relation to the Towne Scientific School of the 
University. If Philadelphia is to carry the education of the boys 
beyond the branches taught in a grammar school, it could not do 
better for them than to have them trained in one of the great tech- 
nological schools, which have arisen of late years in response to 
the demands of applied science. In these young men are prepared 
for practical life as chemists, geologists, civil and mechanical engi- 
neers, or architects. The Philadelphia High School neither is such 
a school, nor could it be converted into one, while the Towne School 
is one of the best in the country. For the past five years the 
University has offered ten prize scholarships every year in the 
Towne School to the best boys from the Philadelphia grammar 
schools. It is thought the city would do well to increase this 
number, and not to leave to the University the honor of giving the 
only gratuitous education which really fits young men for those 
important functions of our industrial system. 





THE relation of the Gas Trust to Philadelphia city politics is 
exciting a good deal of attention at present. The defeat Mr. 
McManes sustained in the election of Mr. Pattison serves to em- 
bolden his enemies, and they have succeeded in bringing to light 
what seem to us gross abuses, which call for amendment. But it 
is necessary to bear in mind the exact situation of affairs. The 
Gas Trust is no more a branch of our city government than is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The city holds stock in both. It has a 
controlling interest in neither. In the railroad it does not desire 
any control. It actually contemplates the sale of its stock. In the 
Gas Trust it did seek to secure a controlling interest some years 
ago, but was defeated in the attempt. It has no rights except 
those which belong to a minority of stockholders. It can put into 
the directory a number of persons proportionate to the value of its 
stock. So, under the existing laws, can any minority of stock- 
holders in any company. Of course, the character of the men it 
selects makes some difference in the management of the Gas 
Trust. For this reason it is desirable that the Councils should be 
watched in making their selection, and that they should be held 
responsible if they do not choose men of honesty and independence 
of character. But even such men, if chosen, could not give direc- 
tion to the policy of the Gas Trust. They might prevent transac- 
tions whose grossly fraudulent nature could not be concealed from 
the directors. They could not control those more involved and 
complicated forms of fradulent procedure, by which great corpora- 
tions are frequently robbed in the interest of their own servants. 

The only permanent amendment of these evils will be found in 
a complete overthrow of our city’s relations to the Gas Trust. 
Either let the city obtain the responsible control, or let it cut loose 
from it entirely by selling its interest in open market, and estab- 
lish an opposition gas-works. This step is demanded by the in- 
terests of all classes. The price charged for gas, the inferior qual- 
ity of that furnished, and the unfair manner in which accounts have 
been kept, all demand our release from an intolerable monopoly 
which touches upon the interest of every household. 








A BANKRUPT LAW. 


MONG the many matters of importance to which the attention 

of Congress will soon be called, not the least important will 

be a national bankrupt law. Judge John Loweli of the United States 
Circuit Court of Massachusetts has just completed the draft of a 
proposed law, which he prepared after consultation with the lead- 
ing commercial associations, and a number of the most prominent 
legal and business men of the country. The law is intended to em- 
brace the desirable features of the old law, to discard its evil ones, 








and to include new principles based upon a proper regard for the 
rights of both debtor and creditor. It is comprehensive in detail 
and is suggestive of many reforms hitherto lacking in similar laws. 
The preparation of such a law is not untimely, the necessity of 
some provision for regulating the relation of the two classes of in- 
dividuals upon which depends the entire system of commercial inter- 
course, is apparent to every business man in the country, Con- 
gress alone has the power to enact a law which will govern impar- 
tially every citizen of every State. While each State may and does 
legislate regarding the disposition of the estates of insolvent 
debtors, its authority is confined within the limits of its own terri- 
tory, and has no force or effect except upon its own citizens, It 
is not a novelty in the history of the jurisprudence of this country 
either to propose or to enact a bankrupt law. Three times such a 
law has been in force in the United States, and three times it has 
been repealed because of its inherent defects, and its failure to serve 
the purpose for which it was created. On April 4, 1800, Congress 
passed an act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States, which by its term was limited to five years, 
but it was doomed to an early demise, as it was repealed on 
December 19, 1803. That act engendered such widespread dissat- 
faction, not to say disgust, on account of the positive evils which it 
fostered, that, although many efforts to secure a new law were made, 
it was not until 1840 that there seemed any probability that an- 
other bankruptcy act would encumber the statute books. In the 
early part of that year a strong effort was made to get a law 
through Congress, but its many objectionable features caused its 
defeat. In the next year, on August 19, nearly thirty-eight years 
after the repeal of the first act,a bankrupt law was passed. It con- 
tained the most sweeping provisions and allowed debtors to go into 
bankruptcy either on their own application, or upon the petition of 
their creditors. One creditor with a claim of g500 could put his 
debtor into bankruptcy provided the liabilities of the latter aggre- 
gated $2,000. 

The law was, in effect, an insolvent law, and, although it was in 
force only eighteen months, caused the most extensive and vexa- 
tious litigation. At the time of its passage the country was in a 
distressed condition, and debtors were not slow to take advantage 
of a law which enabled them to get rid of debts which were pres- 
sing them very heavily. The courts were kept busy grinding out 
bankrupts to the exclusion almost of all other business. As a 
specimen of the working of the law it may be stated that in Mas- 
sachusetts alone there were 3,389 debtors, with aggregate liabilities 
of over $30,000,000, who filed applications to be adjudicated bank- 
rupts during the year and a half that the law was in force. On 
March 3d, 1848, the law, which in the meantime had been declared 
unconstitutional by a number of courts, both of the United States 
and of the several States, was repealed. For a period of twenty- 
four years it was left solely to the State governments to enact laws 
for the protection of insolvent debtors. On March 2d, 1867, the 
third and last bankrupt law was passed by Congress, and for over 
eleven years, until September Ist, 1878, with certain amendments 
from time to time, continued in force. While the country con- 
tinued in a state of prosperity the law seemed to answer its pur- 
pose in a measure, but with the panic of 1873 there sprung up a 
crop of would-be bankrupts which, until the repeal of the law, and 
even until now, has kept the courts busy. When trade was de- 
pressed and nearly every one was suffering from the pinches of 
poverty, the law, which should have protected the interests both of 
debtor and of creditor, was found to be an instrument in the hands 
of unscrupulous persons for cheating and defrauding creditors. 
The law became a premium on dishonesty, and its repeal was wel- 
comed with a sigh of relief that was echoed from one end of the 
country to the other. No one who witnessed the scenes attending 
the last days of the old law will soon forget the long list of anx- 
ious but smiling debtors who waited at the doors of the courts in 
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every city, to file their petitions in bankruptcy before it was too 
late. On the last day there were filed in New York city 394 peti- 
tions; in Philadelphia, 69; in Brooklyn, 130; in Chicago, 400; in 
Cincinnati, 100; and in Cleveland, 100, while other cities added 
their quota to the vast army of debt shirkers. 

The evils that were born of the old bankruptcy laws are not 
arguments against a law which will protect the honest debtor and 
the creditor alike. The folly of the former laws was in their per- 
mitting rogues to ply their trade with the stamp of legality upon 
it. Experience should guard against the repetition of such folly, 
and in the case of Judge Lowell’s proposed law it seems that the 
objection has been skilfully avoided. Another evil of the old bank- 
ruptcy acts, which has been struck at in the one under considera- 
tion, is the enormous expense which hitherto has attached to bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, and which always comes out of the creditor’s 
pocket. An endeavor has been made also to accelerate the dispo- 
sition of cases involving the settlement of insolvent debtor’s affairs, 
and in this particular the proposed law stands in a commendable 
light. Judge Lowell may not have succeeded in reaching the happy 
mean which an equitable bankrupt law should occupy, but he has 
taken a long stride toward it. Such defects as this law may have 
can be discovered only after it has been in operation, but it may be 
predicted confidently that they are not so fatal as to leave the law 
unworthy of a fair trial. 








THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


HE controversy as to the presentation of the “ Passion Play” 
| in a New York theatre, opens a curious perspective of the 
history of the stage. The drama was in its origin a purely relig- 
ious institution. It has been, again and again, seized by the relig- 
ious sentiment, in times of great religious earnestness, for pious uses. 
Yet the presentation upon the American stage of a religious theme 
of even a secondary nature, would be felt to be a desecration of the 
subject and an outrage upon public decency. And when, instead 
of a secondary theme, the most central and sacred of all is chosen, 
the passion and death of the Saviour of mankind, there is such a 
unanimity of protest and denunciation as promises a speedy stop 
to the profanation of the most sacred of stories. And yet to an 
old Greek, as to a Bavarian Catholic peasant, the choice would 
have seemed the most natural possible. They could hardly appre- 
ciate the motive which forbids it. 

The outcry against the “ Passion Play” is a damaging comment 
upon the theatre as it now exists among us. It is felt to be no 
place for the treatment of themes of more than ordinary import- 
ance. No one would claim that the drama should retain the 
purely religious character of its first days. Like all the arts, it was 
devised for the service of religion, and like the rest it assumed an 
independent position,—that of Art for Art’s sake. In the hands of 
the great masters, from A®schylus to Euripides, it pursued its mis- 
sion of awakening delight in the beautiful, and purifying the mind 
by communion with the ideal. And this is what any great theatre 
would be still. It would be the ally of morals and religion, with- 
out assuming to preach or undertaking the treatment of religious 
themes. It would take rank beside the poetry of Milton, the 
painting of Michel Angelo, and the music of Beethoven, as repre- 
senting in sensuous form the higher flights of the human spirit, 
and itself a witness to the spirituality of man’s nature. It would 
suggest the infinite, without discoursing of it. 

For such a stage to undertake a representation of the tragedy 
of Calvary would not be possible. Its own canons of art would 
exclude that theme. But if it did make such a blunder we should 
feel, as we do in reading Mrs. Browning’s Seraphim, that it had 
blundered without blaspheming. It would have chosen for artistic 
treatment a subject unsuitable for such treatment, because too 
lofty, too closely associated with emotions more elevated than ar- 





But when our actual theatre makes the proposal, 
the matter is felt to be more than artistic blundering. It is blas- 
phemy, for our theatre is not an artistic institution. It is related 
to art as the pictures in Puck are related to Raphael’s 7ransfigura- 
tion, or as the tunes on a hand-organ are related to Beethoven’s 
Sonatas. It appeals to a limited range of emotions, and those gen- 
erally of a lower order. It may be described broadly as the amuse- 
ment theatre. People frequent it, not to be aroused to serious 
thought and noble emotion, but to escape from the necessity of 
either. It is not an aid to the popular seriousness, but its enemy. 
Its whole weight is thrown on the side of frivolity and worldliness. 


No other art has sunk so low among us. We make great use 
of the pictorial art for mere amusement, but an “amusing” collec- 
tion of pictures has never yet been offered to the public for its 
patronage. In every gallery there are trivial and frivolous pictures 
enough, but these do not constitute the staple. Pictures which 
attempt great subjects in a worthy style, take the popular eye more 
decidedly. Few care to hang on their walls engravings in the new 
French manner, with hypocritical or jolly priests as their themes. 
Holman Hunt’s two great studies of the boyhood and youth of 
Jesus of Nazareth—deficient as is the second in natural beauty— 
have produced a greater effect on this generation than any other 
two that could be named. So of music. We have had Pinafore and 
the Pirates of Penzance. We have even set Arthur Sullivan, who 
is a genuine musician, to grind our corn in this amusement mill, 
refusing him satisfactory employment in more worthy work. And 
we have given the Italians, together with Suppe and Offenbach, a 
prominence which is the right only of the great masters. But, after 
all, music is not merely an amusement. It is an earnest pursuit, 
valued at its true worth, and treated as worthy of the highest asso- 
ciations. 


tistic delight. 


As to the future of the theatre, it seems to us that Richard 
Wagner is possessed of the true idea. We do not take his music 
to be that of the future. In his rebellion against the studied sweet- 
ness of the Italian School, he has gone to the other extreme and, 
as his opponent’s claim, sacrificed melody. But we believe that 
many of the objections made to it are objections to its true merits. 
It is found fault with because it is not amusement music, because 
it awakens other than merely pleasing emotions. Some one says 
that in listening to some passages, he felt as though he were ridden 
down by wild horses. He meant to complain. He was only testi- 
fying to the Master’s power, and to his wise rejection of unartistic 
limitations to his art. 


Wagner’s main idea is, that the whole gamut of human emotion 
should lie under the musician’s control. He would, with Aristotle, 
reckon “ purification by terror and pity,” a truer object in art, than 
the pleasing an audience. He may have gone to extremes in this. 
But he has done the world the service of reminding them of the 
ideal of dramatic excellence which is seen equally in the Electra 
and in Lear, and which only George Eliot has dared to follow in 
the production of modern fiction. 


That the theatre will soon be brought back to its true charac- 
ter, and learn to substitute delight for the amusement which coun- 
terfeits delight, we see no reason to expect. One reason for small 
expectation is found in the attitude of the most serious part of 
society towards the drama. Those who are looked to as the sup- 
porters of moral reform in every other direction, seem to have given 
up the theatre, not merely as hopelessly corrupt, but as wrong in 
essence and idea. They think it enough to point to the actual 
character of its representations. They will not confess to any re- 
sponsibility for their character. They do not see that delight in 
dramatic representation is implanted in human nature itself, and is 
capable of innocent and useful exercise. They simply stand aside, 
and let things take their own course. Hence, the want of corres- 
pondence in our theatres to the national mind and character, 
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LONDON. 


Black in the midnight lies the city vast. 

Its dim horizon from my window high 

I see, shut in beneath a misty sky 

Red with the light a million lamp-fires cast 

Up from the humming streets. And now at last 
With lessening roar the weary wheels go by; 

At last sleep drowns the din and revelry. 

Now wakes the solemn visionary Past, 

Peopled with spirits of the mighty dead 

Whose names are London’s glory and her shame, 
Seers, poets, heroes, martyrs—deathless lives 
Long blazoned in the chronicles of fame. 

The inglorious Present veils its dwarfish head ; 
England’s ideal life alone survives ! 


London, July 5, 1880. C. P. CRANCH. 








ON THE BANKS OF THE SCHVUYLKILL. 


O enjoy to the full the after-glow of summer in the mid-November 
days, one should wad, not drive, through Fairmount Park along 
the banks of the Schuylkill. Driving and riding have their exhila- 
rations and peculiar zest ; but only the walker can indulge in the lux- 
ury of revery, and quiet study of the scene. The rider sees the land- 
scape only in its ensemble ; all is picture as he passes. But the pedes- 
trian may linger fondly over the charming details, the picturesque 
little episodes of the walk, and, at the same time, sweep the landscape 
with his glance from time to time, to catch the fine effects of the larger 
features of the scenery. Seen as a whole, Nature, even at this season of 
the year, has a pensive and quiet, if half-melancholy charm. She has 
donned her sere and rustling robes, it is true ; laid aside her singing robes 
with their fresh-glowing colors of vermilion and old-gold and green. Her 
vast and wrinkled old face looks sadly adust and swart, to be sure. But 
it can hardly be said that her music is yet in the minor key as long as 
this shining and dreamy haze en-nets the woods with its gossamer light- 
meshes, and touches everything with the color of romance ; not so long 
as the sparrows chirrup so cheerily, andthe children shout as gaily as 
they do now; nor as long as those stretches of sod across the river show 
with so rich a green beneath the leafless trees. See how warmly the 
sunshine glints upon this massive old cliff, with its imperturbable, but 
kindly face, which smiles ever graciously, although the nooks and 
crannies, and crow-feet of its wrinkled features are half buried under 
the heaps of dead leaves piled up there by the roguish winds! Our old 
mother Nature certainly teaches us patience continually—a lesson we 
are most slow to learn. 
*€ She is ne’er rude nor vexed, not rough or careless ; 
Out of temper ne’er; patient as sweet, though winds 
In winter brush her leaves away, and time 
To human senses breathes through frost.” 

But notwithstanding the attractions of nature, our attention is 
drawn, in spite of us, to that human life which an hour ago we thought 
we were almost disgusted with in the noise and whirl of the city 
streets. Yet here on the banks of the river where men are not so thick, 
and in this environment of nature, human life assumes its native dignity 
and charm. Here rolls that most poetical of vehicles, the bicycle, with 
its gentle purr and its premonitory tinkling signals. Along the drives 
roll the comfortable and glittering equipages, with their rich robes and 
sumptuous furnishings,—landaulet, caleche, English dog-cart, single 
buggy,—away they all go, their occupants looking always comfortable, 
if not always happy. Here and there a team of unusually magni- 
ficent horses dashes proudly past, in flashing silver-mounted harness. 
Their rich, glossy, supple coats toss off the sunlight like mirrors, and 
they haughtily champ the foam-flecked bits, as, with free and powerful 
motion, and with quivering flanks, flying manes, ears sensitively erect, 
and long forward-planting of the forelegs, they move majestically on to 
the music of the dull thunder of their hoofs. But the pedestrians seem 
to be enjoying themselves most. The brow of the careworn man is re- 
laxed. ‘The bent and absent-minded scholar often raises his eyes from 
the ground with a look of quiet peace in his face. Here a little four- 
year-old girl is prattling to her nurse, as she disposes to her taste the 
long bright sash of her tall and sedate guardian. The nurse walks 
slowly on, intent on her knitting or crochet-work, and heeds not 
the sweet little tyrant’s minatory remarks and gestures. Everybody 
wants to kiss the little witch, so arch and cunning. Now, as we pass, 
we turn to smile into the carriage of a little dimpled babe, with its 
fresh and delicate face peeping forth with pathetic, unconscious inno- 
cence and helplessness from abundant wrappings of purest white and 
blue. It looks like a little cherub reclining on a fleecy cloud in an 
azure sky. And here, as if in contrast, a poor, old, half-blind apple 
woman crouching by the wall of the great bridge. With her wrinkled 
and trembling hands she re-arranges for the twentieth time the few 
apples and sticks of candy that form her slender stock in trade. Her 
days have fallen in the sere and yellow leaf; withered and faded are 





lots, the numbers on which besides would convey no information to the 





her early hopes. Could she not have had, we think, some fireside ingle 
by which to sit and ponder over the memories of the past.; some 
quiet chamber where, far from the noise and whirl of life, she might 
calmly rest, with her Bible and her knitting, and let “‘ the glimmering 
starlight show the gates of pearl?’’ And yet, perhaps, she is not all 
unhappy. Her face has a canny, gentle look still, even in its decay. 
Perhaps she is in memory far away in the scenes of her childhood. 
The richest blessing to the poor is the past. Well for them if its treas- 
ures are many and precious. 

The river’s many moods are pleasant to watch. Over yonder, shel- 
tered by that long row of willows, the landscape is reflected in the quiet 


‘dun-colored, velvety water, like an inverted magic-lantern picture. Fur- 


ther out where it is wrinkled by the breeze, its surface has a convulsive 
crawling appearance ; it looks likea great weird uncanny face. Yonder, 
at the dam, the falls snarl and show their white teeth. Here a broad 
path of light leads up to the low setting sun, a path of flashing spangles 
and undulating sheets of burnished silver, flaming with blinding efful- 
gence. One or two boats are in sight ; the water drips from their glinting 
oars in cool and limpid freshness. Let us stop a moment to catch the 
dreamy mood of this old weather-beaten fisherman with his rheumatic 
joints, grizzled hair and beard, and massive old face. What enviable peace 
and contentment he has as he stands there watching his lines, with his 
hat pulled over his eyes to keep out the dazzling light on the water! 
What memories, perchance, are dreamily floating through his mind, 
of his boyhood days? He has that queer, indescribable air that the 
rough veteran laborer always has when he is doing anything which to 
his associates may seem to savor of boyishness. Nothing can be more 
refreshing, or tickle one’s diaphragm more, than thislook. With what 
apologetic gusto an old teamster, ¢.g., will buy and eat a paper of stick- 
candy at acorner grocery! By his half-amused, half-ashamed look he 
gives you to understand that such an occasion as this is a mere dulce 
est decipere in loco, and one not often indulged in by him. 

A word must be said for the trees—our old friends of the summer. 
They look bare enough at first, now that they have thrown off their 
gaudy cloaks. 

“‘ The embattled forests erewhile armed in gold, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue, 
Now [stand] like some sad-beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar in time’s remotest blue.”’ 

But the willows are still green, and in their pendant swaying branches 
the winds make soft AXolian music; only the word susurrus describes 
this low murmur. Then there is the comfortable warmth of the dark 
rich pines and firs. They rob winter of much of its terror for the birds, 
and by this cheerful greenness brighten and cheer our own hearts. And we 
are glad to think of the warm nooks where the heaped leaves shelter the 
seeds of the flowers of early spring. The buds are all ready on the 
trees, sheathed in their little varnished coats. We admire the exquisite 
symmetry of the branches, the sturdy strength, self-sufficiency, elas- 
ticity and power of the trees, and taught by their example, nerve our- 
selves with renewed strength to bear the brunt of the winter storms. 





ENGLISH ELECTION METHODS. 





UR own presidential election has not been suffered to pass without 
provoking from our English cousins the usual imposing display 
of vast and varied misinformation concerning American political af- 
fairs, coupled with the inevitable jeremiad about trans-atlantic trickery 
and corruption. It is fortunate, therefore, as affording an opportunity 
for careful comparison of the political methods and morality of the 
two countries, that a general election involving a change of adminis- 
tration should have taken place in the same -year as our own national 
contest. 

“In one detail the English certainly have the advantage. There is an 
annual registration conducted by an impartial official appointed by the 
government, under the scrutiny of the agents of both parties. Colon- 
ization, false representation, and such fruitful sources of fraud are there- 
fore dried up. On election day the voter, having entered the polling- 
place, receives a ballot-paper from the official, to whom he has told his 
name, and by whom his name has been found on the list. The names 
of the candidates are printed in alphabetical order on the ballot-paper ; 
it has an official mark on the back which is repeated on the ‘‘stub’’ in 
the book from which it was torn. Having in a private compartment 
placed a cross against the name of his chosen candidate, the voter folds 
his ballot so that the printed side cannot be seen, shows the official 
mark on the back to the officer, and drops the paper into the box. It 
is not, therefore, possible to ‘stuff’? the ballot-box, as the registered 
number of voters is known and there must be a “‘ stub’”’ for every bal- 
lot issued; nor can there be any misprinted names or bogus tickets. 
No one but the elector can vote, and his vote must be cast and counted 
for the candidate of his choice. He is further protected from intimi- 
dation by the fact that it isa misdemeanor for anyone during the count, 
—which is conductéd by the returning officer in the presence of the 
agents of both parties,—to offer even to look at the backs of the bal- 
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person seeing them unless he had the register and ‘‘stubs,’’ already 
sealed up. A voter can, however, waste his vote by placing on his bal- 
lot any mark except the cross against the candidate’s name, or by plac- 
ing that anywhere except in the proper column. So far as the machin- 
ery for registering the voter and receiving and counting his vote are 
concerned, the English may be said to possess a perfect system, hon- 
estly administered. 

There can be no fraud under the system just described, but there can 
be corruption, though every precaution is taken to prevent or punish 
it. ‘The candidate appoints an accredited agent to conduct his canvass 
and is responsible for that agent’s acts. A sworn statement of the ex-, 
penditures made during the canvass must be filed at its conclusion, and 
the law is most definite in laying down what expenditures are improper 
and what acts are illegal. In the Chester case this year the candidates 
were unseated because a sympathizing association had undertaken to do 
what the recognized agents could not safely venture upon doing. At 
Dungannon a member was unseated because his agent sent an opposi- 
tion voter out of the constituency on election day. At Gravesend the 
member lost his seat because he had given his workmen a holiday on 
election day and paid their expenses. At Plymouth the successful can- 
didate lost his seat because his agent had promised to pay some fisher- 
men for the loss of time necessitated by going to the polls. The courts 
have voided a clean parliamentary election because at the municipal 
election, a fortnight before, there was so much money spent that it was 
clear the voters were then bribed for the later and more important con- 
test. A single bribe by an agent costs his principal the seat. 

It cannot but be admitted that our English cousins have the better 
machinery for trying cases where corruption is alleged. Two of the 
judges conduct the investigation, and their report is invariably acted 
upon by the House. Where the corruption is particularly flagrant or 
wide-spread, not only is the election declared void, but the issue of a 
new writ is suspended until a thorough investigation has been made. 
The Royal Commissions are composed of three members each; the 
Attorney-General names two members, including the chairman, and 
his predecessor of opposite politics selects the third. This year the 
Liberal Attorney-General selected several Conservatives, and even 
placed two defeated Tory candidates for Parliament at the head of 
Commissions. Not only will such facts surprise the American reader, 
but he will be astonished to know that these investigations are con- 
ducted with the sole aim of eliciting the truth, and that the first act of 
a commission is to summon the candidates and their agents and put 
them on oath to reveal the whole history of the contest. No man 
would be so mad as to refuse to testify, or to perjure himself, as upon 
the fulness and frankness of his evidence rests his sole hope of obtain- 
ing the commissioners’ certificate of immunity. The consequences of 
corruption are serious to the constituency as well as to the candidate 
and his agents, for not only will it lose its representation in Parliament 
but it will be saddled with all the costs of the investigation. 

Six of the 658 seats in the English House of Commons were already 
vacant when the general election of 1880 took place. The writs have 
since been suspended in eight boroughs, returning twelve members: 
Boston, Canterbury, Chester, Gloucester City, Knaresborough, Mac- 
clesfield, Oxford City, and Sandwich. Of these eight constituencies 
four returned Liberals and one was divided; of the twelve members 
unseated seven were Liberals—a pretty clear proof that no party can 
claim a monopoly of political purity. As to the extent to which cor- 
ruption was carried in these boroughs, and the methods employed by 
the corruptionists, the evidence taken before the Royal Commissions is 
most eloquent. Sandwich, perhaps, proved the most rotten of them 
all. Two Liberals were returned unopposed in April, when in May 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen was raised to the peerage ; a Conservative, 
Mr. Crompton-Roberts, carried the constituency by 440 votes in a 
poll of 1,900. He returned his expenses at £3,153, those incurred by 
his Liberal opponent, Sir Julian Goldsmid, amounting to £889. One 
agent declared that it was folly for anyone to expect to carry the bor- 
ough without spending £2,000 or £3,000. Forty-one voters were 
employed on one side as canvassers at £6 each, and eighty-eight pub- 
lic houses were hired as ‘‘headquarters’’ at £5 a piece. Of 2,100 
voters on the register goo were found to have been bribed, while an- 
other hundred were employed in bribing them. Innumerable flag-poles 
were set up on the voters’ premises; one cost £25 for the rent of the 
site, thirty voters were employed three days in putting it up, and twelve 
more were engaged, at five shillings a day each, to watch it lest the 
enemy should cut it down! Mr. Crompton-Roberts gave a regatta, at 
which none but voters competed, and where every competitor secured 
a prize. Numbers of voters took bribes from both sides ; some of them 
declared they would like to have another job like it; others lamented 
the decadence of public spirit since the good old days before the pas- 
sage of the Ballot Act, when they were paid £20 and £30each. One 
man who paid £46 a year rent got £84 for the use of five rooms fora 
fortnight. Another got £8 for watching a flag, the watching consist- 
ing in looking at it when he went to bed and when he got up. A boy 
of nine was paid thirty shillings a day as messenger, and his father fur- 
ther obtained the usual price for his vote. One member of the ‘‘ Bold 
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Forty-two Club”’ got no less than £30 15s. for his vote. Altogether 
Mr. Crompton-Roberts had to admit that he had spent £6,000 to carry 
the election ; the Commissioners refused him a certificate of immunity 
and he stands a good chance of figuring in the courts. Sir Julian Gold- 
smid, on the contrary, as soon as he went to Sandwich found he had 
only been asked to run to put money into circulation, and began mak- 
ing preparations to have the constituency disfranchised as a public 
duty. He was threatened with personal violence, he was made all 
sorts of offers if he would not press the petition; it was proposed that 
Mr. Crompton-Roberts should resign and Sir Julian be allowed to walk 
over for the vacancy, while the Conservatives would pay his expenses 
at both elections and all the costs of the petition ; but he refused, and 
Sandwich is doomed to disfranchisement. 

This story might substantially be told of the other seven boroughs. 
It shows that in some, at least, of the English constituencies there are 
workers to the full as rascally as any that ever bribed and cheated in 
the United States, and that among candidates and electors the standard 
of morality is not by any means as high as our English contemporaries 
make it out to be. At the same time it should be borne in mind that 
these scandalous practices occurred only in eight boroughs, and that 
each of these constituencies was a small one. Even under the present 
restricted suffrage they are over-represented; if household suffrage 
should be extended to the counties not one of the eight boroughs 
would be entitled to a member, were the principle of representation by 
population recognized. It is not surprising, therefore, that while the 
Tories clamor against the Ballot Act as stimulating corruption, the Lib- 
erals should find in these disclosures a powerful argument in favor of 
extending the suffrage and correcting the anomalies of representation. 
Our English friends may, at least, be congratulated on the possession 
of a system under which it is possible to find out all the truth concern- 
ing such exhibitions of political depravity in a very short time and 
without reprehensible party bickerings. But may we not fairly ask of 
them to intermit for a while their stern lectures of American political 
managers and that lofty assumption of exclusive virtue which so ill be- 
comes them ? 








FRENCH ALMANAC LITERATURE: I. 


BILLIARD almanac is not a thing one would look for in our 

country, but, to tell the truth, there are but two pages of almanac 
in the A/manach illustré du jeu Billard, and the most of its fifty-five 
pages is a treatise with laws and maxims for billiard players. It is 
noticeable in this almanac that the popularly called ‘‘ French carom’’ 
receives no notice in this French treatise, in which the purpose of the 
game is laid as the pocketing of balls in a six-pocket table. Illustrated 
problems and examples of play are given, together with rules and a his- 
tory of the French game, and rules for Russian billiards, all .of which 
are clearly laid down and make this almanac of interest to the scien- 
tific billiardist. The A/manach Manuel du Chasseur is a curious mani- 
festation of that love of indiscriminate sport which characterizes French- 
men, and which has so often been satirized by the English, and also by 
French wits. The fact that during the hottest days of the commune, 
the banks of the Seine were lined as usual with enthusiastic fishermen 
attests the fascination of ‘‘le sport’’ for the French. This almanac 
givesa good idea of what the French call good game ; for in it the king- 
fisher, the thrush, and the lapwing are spoken of as ‘‘game,’’ and 
the proper way to hunt the fox is said to be to have terriers drive him out 
of his hole and then toshoot him. The laws on hunting, a vocabulary of 
terms in venery, a description of the several kinds of French game 
and the manner of taking it, and the words and music of a number of 
fanfares are given, among them the celebrated Za Cerf Dix Cors ou la 
Royale, and the no less celebrated Saint Hubert, the words of which 


run: 
-* Grand Saint Hubert, patron de la chasse, 
Guide nos pas et bénis ce beau jour ; 
Fais que bientot vienne sur la trace, 
Le vieux Bacchus le malin dieu d’amour. 


The Almanach de la Santé, strange to say, is not a quack medicine 
almanac, but a series of simple directions for simple ailments, and also 
what to do before the doctor comes in case of accident; for instance, 
how to prepare mustard plasters and cataplasms ; how to apply leeches ; 
how to make cholera drops, and similar medicines, with which the 
French peasant is fond of dosing himself. The A/manach de Jardinier 
is appropriately decked in green, and filled with cuts of mammoth 
cauliflower, so dear to the Gallic heart ; turnips, cabbages and the like. 
It tells the gardener when to plant vegetables, flowers, and everything 
pertaining to his art; what the most improved form of utensils is, gives 
him tables of weights and measures, treats of new and improved forms 
of plants and vegetables, of fruit culture, flower growing and orna- 
mental gardening, and in fact forms a valuable vade-mecum, all the more 
surprising in merit for the thorough manner in which the instructions are 
detailed, and the inexpensive and modest form in which they are given. 
Similar in character are the almanacs du Cultivateur and le Parfait 
Vigneron, which do for the vine grower and the agriculturist what the 
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last does for the gardener. Crop statistics, agricultural machinery, 
chicken cholera, colza culture, irrigation, raisin making, the phylloxera, 


cider making, vine diseases, wine making statistics, are fully gone into | 


and explained. Even more full than these, and bearing on the same 
subject, is the A/manach de 1’ Agriculture, which contains nearly 200 
pages, and is put forth by the Secretary of the French National Agri- 
cultural Society. This contains signed articles by leading French 


| tended, variously written little volumes. 


The soil of France seems em- 


| inently fitted for their propagation ; they just touch that something in 


chemists, naturalists and agriculturists, and is worthy of attention from | 


our own agricultural periodicals. 


These four almanacs show the great , 


extent of the agricultural interest in France, and afford a good illus- | 


tration of the fact that the French peasant is the most important and 
useful man in France, quite as well as elaborate and philosophical 
essays would. 


The A/manach Scientifique contains a selection of the most import- | 


ant discoveries of the past year in physics, chemistry, mechanics, phy- 
siology, and medicine, with biographical sketches of the men of the 
year, like Nordenskjold, the ‘‘ French Livingstone,’’ the Abbé Dabaize, 
and General Morin. An illustrated account of the ‘‘ chemin de fer in- 


French nature that means, that is, popularity. They come in shoals 
from the press, are laughed at, tossed aside, and drift into oblivion on 
a dusty shelf before the leaves of last year have given place to the buds 
of the new spring. So light is the subject, indeed, that it can very 
well be drawn to a close with the words of Roque, Vive la bagatelle ! 








LITERATURE. 


WALLACE’S ISLAND LIFE. 


HE present work—Island Life, or the Phenomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and 
Floras, including a revision and attempted solution of the problems of geological 
climates, by Alfred Russel Wallace, London; Macmillan, 1880. 8mo., pp. 526—is 


| the logical outcome of the previous studies of its distinguished author,a preliminary 


| glance at which is necessary to its full appreciation. 


térieur de New York,’’ that is, the ‘‘L’’ railroad, is included, and the | 
whole comprises a fair review of the chief work of the year, written in | 


popular style, but giving by far the largest space to French discovery, 
which is perhaps very natural, and certainly is characteristic. 


One of the most curious set of almanacs is that of songs. ‘These 


Beginning his more strictly 
scientific publications as far back as the year 1855, with an essay on the law which has 
governed the introduction of new species, Mr. Wallace was the first to point out certain 
striking facts which indicate that every species, at the moment of its appearance, coin- 


' cides in time and space with the other preéxisting species which are closely allied to it. 


almanacs are La Vieille Chanson, La Jeune Chanson Frangaise, Chansons | 


de la Table et du Vin, Chansons de Noces, de la Chansonette, Chantant 
Illustré, Chansons Comiques, Chansons pour rire. The first illustration 
in the almanac of old songs is of a doughty fat knight, armed cap-a-pie, 
and on a caracoling, plumed steed. ‘This is our old friend Marlbor- 
ough, so much utilized by Thackeray, and the complete song in twenty- 
two stanzas is given, beginning with the familiar ‘‘ Malbrook s’en va- 
t-en guerre.’’ In the same almanac are also the ‘‘ Good King Dago- 
bert,’’ ‘Avec sa Culotte 4 l’envers,’’ and ‘‘ Charmant Gabrielle,”’ 
which Henry IV. is popularly supposed to have written. La Jeune 
Chanson contains the popular successes for the year. ‘‘ Not’ député”’ 
is a characteristic piece, and shows that the French deputy is very 
much like the American congressman, for it tells us how M’sieur Finot 
called the villagers his good friends, promised them a canal, a bridge, 
aschool; and told them that if they wished to save France to make 
him a deputy, and he was chosen unanimously : but when he was elected 
he sat for more than a year in the Chamber, and had done only one 
thing, and that was to offer an amendment. 


*€ Mais pour le pont et le canal, 

Surtout pour |’école primaire, 

I] ne sait que donne le mal, 

Il a bien outre chose 4 faire.’’ 
Among the Chansons de la Table there are many emblematic songs, of 
which La Verre, the following, is a good example: 

Nous ne pouvons rien trouver sur la terre 
Qui soit si bon ni si beau que la verre. 
Du tendre amour berceau charmant, 

C’est toi, champétre fougére 
C’est toi qui sers a faire 
L’heureux instrument 
Ou souvent petille, 
Mousse et brille 
Le jus qui rend 
Gai, vivant 
Content. 
Quelle deuceur 
Il porte au cceur! 
Pt 
Tot 
Tot 
u’on m’en donne 
u’on l’etonne. 
Tot 
Tot 
Tot 
Qu’on m’en donne 

Vite et comme il faut. 

L’on y voit sur ses plots cheris, 
Nager |’allegresse et le ris. 


The Almanach pour Rire is in its 33d year, and is largely made up 
of selections, pictorial and literary, from the Petit Yournal pour Rire. 
The text is by men as well-known as Pierre Veron, Adrien Huart, and 
Louis Leroy. The illustrators are G. Draner and Mars. In text and 
illustration this almanac is thoroughly Parisian. ‘‘ Les Examens,”’ 
which takes the leading place, being a broad parody on the ‘‘ Seven 
Ages of Man,’’ in this case beginning before his birth, and running 
through nine periods, in which the typical human being is examined for 
art, school, degree, the army, first-born, marriage, the diseases of old 
age, and last by Saint Peter; the examination being performed ina 
manner satirical upon both examiner and examined. 
truth is rare; the county house, the tour of Paris in a month, and bits 
of talk make up the most of the contents, which are slight and charac- 
teristic enough, as the following excerpts will show: (Two street Arabs 
talking.) ‘‘Morn’n.”’ ‘*Got a watch ?’’ ‘Bet yer lip, my boy.’’ ‘‘ How 
much she cost ?”’ ‘‘Didn’t ask ; feller left it in his shop window.’’ One 
of the best designs is of two peasants dressed in militia officers’ uniform. 
In the background is seen a man panting as he blacks boots. The story 
is told in the legend: ‘‘I black master’s boots all the year round, and 
as I’m his superior officer in the militia I have got a good reason for 
making him black my boots during the two weeks of drill.”’ 

But enough. 





The fundamental problem, the “ mystery of mysteries’”—as Humboldt called it—of the 
cause which determines the formation of species, he did not grapple with until 1858, 
when he wrote at Ternate in the Malay Archipelago a second memoir on the tendency 
of varieties to depart indefinitely from their original type. Desiring to submit it to the 


| judgment of Sir Charles Lyell, he sent his manuscript to Charles Darwin, begging him 


two discoverers were equally respected. 


to bring it to the notice of that celebrated geologist. It is easy to imagine the feelings 
of Professor Darwin when he found brought together in this work, in the clearest and 
most precise manner, sometimes with technical expressions he had himself employed, 
all the ideas which had occupied his own mind for twenty years, as well as the theory 
which he had never communicated, save to a few friends. We may fancy him for a 
moment in dread lest he should lose the fruit of labors as protracted as they were con- 
scientious. But, happily for him, Lyell and Hooker had been kept informed of his 
researches as they progressed, and, thanks to these mutual friends, the rights of the 
An essay prepared expressly by Darwin, and 
that which Mr. Wallace had already forwarded were read at the same meeting of the 


| Linnean Society and inserted in the same volume of its transactions. 


While men of science were thus aware of the equal claim of the younger naturalist 
to the discovery of a principle destined to revolutionize the study of natural history, 
Mr. Wallace himself kept modestly in the back ground; and it was not until 1870 
that he favored the world, in his “ Contributions to the theory of Natural Selection,” 
with a popular presentation of his ideas on that subject. They do not differ in sub- 
stance from those of Professor Darwin, but he does not offer them as the only key to 
the problem of the origin of species. Mr. Wallace is far from thinking, for example, 
as Darwin does, that the law of the survival of the fittest is sufficient to have evolved 
man as he exists to-day, from the inferior animals. Natural selection, he contends, 
could never have drawn from an ancestor covered with hair the naked body of man as 
we know him, for such a modification, far from being useful, would be hurtful, at least 
in certain respects. Mr. Wallace insists, also, on the impossibility of explaining the 


| development of the moral sense in the savage by considerations drawn from utility, 
' whether individual or collective, and from this he draws the inference that a superior 


intelligence has guided the development of man in a particular direction and in special 
ways, exactly as man himself regulates the modification of a great number of animal 
and vegetable forms. In making this notable exception to the sufficiency of the Dar- 


| winian theory, Mr. Wallace shows an independence as unusual in a man of science as 


that exhibited by the theologian—President McCosh for example—who accepts in 
principle the doctrine of evolution. 

Not less strikingly original was Mr. Wallace’s monumental work, the Geographical 
Distribution of Animals, in which, taking Natural Selection for granted, he gives the 


| first connected sketch of the relation of extinct Mammalia to the distribution of living 


groups. In this painstaking work, laying all the different branches of natural science 
under contribution, he shows that the Northern Hemisphere was the birth-place of the 


| class, and probably of all the orders of animals which give suck. Also, that at a very 
| early period the land communication with Australia was cut off, and has never been re- 
| newed ; so that we have there preserved for us a sample of one or more of the most ancient 


| forms of Mammals. 


‘The inability of | 


Somewhat later in the geologic periods, Mr. Wallace thinks, the 
union of the Northern Hemisphere with South America and South Africa was severed 
so that in both these countries we have samples of a more advanced stage of mammalian 
development than that which is characteristic of Australia. Later still, the union by a 
northern route between the Eastern and Western Hemispheres is shown to have been 
broken, partly by a physical separation, but mainly by a lowering of temperature. The rise 
of the Himalayas and the formation of the great desert belts of the Sahara, Arabia, Persia 
and Central Asia, completed the separation between the temperate and tropical zones, 
and rendered further intermigration almost impossible. 

In concluding this admirable work, the high-water mark of science up to the time of its 
publication on the subject of the geographical distribution of animals—just as De Can- 
dolle’s Géographié Botanigue is on the distribution of plants—Mr. Wallace suggested 
that the curious relations between animal forms and their habits, could most conveniently 
be studied in the productions of Islands as compared with each other, or with the conti- 


| nents of which they form appendages; and in the work before us he has practically 


We have hastily taken a glance at these variously in- | 


shown how fruitful that conception is. Island Life, he says, “is the result of four 
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years additional thought and research on the lines laid down in my Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals, and may be considered as a popular supplement to and comple- 
tion of that work. The plan of my larger work required that genera only should be 
taken account of; in the present volume I often discuss the distribution of species, and 
this will help to render the work more intelligible to the unscientific reader.” Nearly 
one half of the volume is taken up in the establishment of a number of doctrines or 
principles, which lead to a simpler and more complete solution of the problems in the 
geographical distribution of animals than has ever before been given to the world. The 
most important of these doctrines are those which establish and define the former wide 
extension of all groups now discontinuous, as being a necessary result of evolution ; 
the permanence of the great features of the distribution of land and water on the earth’s 
surface; and the nature and frequency of climatal changes throughout geological time. 
The last subject is handled in a masterly manner, the phenomena of the glacial pe- 
riod being attributed to geographical rather than to astronomical causes, although the 
latter are given a certain weight. 

Part second of Island Life treats of insular fauna and flora, the author taking up 
in turn what he calls the Oceanic Islands, or those which have always been detached 
from the mainland, and the Continental Islands, or those which, by some convulsive or 
other action of nature, have been separated in early or more recent times from ¢erra 
firma. In each group the facts established are shown to be necessary results of the law 
of evolution, and the grand survey of the history of life on our globe leaves the impression 
on the reader’s mind of the complete inter-dependence of organic and inorganic nature. 
“We are thus encouraged to study more completely every detail and every anomaly in 
the distribution of living things, in the firm conviction, that by so doing, we shall obtain 
a fuller and clearer insight into the course of nature, and with increased confidence 
that the mighty maze of being we see everywhere around us is not without a plan.” 

In reviewing the labors of one who stands in the front rank of living naturalists, the 
contrast between the tone of his books, and that of those written by his equally distin- 
guished contemporaries Darwin and Heckel, is very marked. All three are evolu- 
tionists; but while Darwin stretches his theory to cover more facts than it will explain, 
and Heckel evolves his missing links from his interior consciousness, Wallace is con- 
tent to look nature in the face, and to learn just what she teaches and no more. He 
concerns himself, for example, but little with those theories of progress which occupy 
so large a place in the systems of modern men of science. Modest to the point 
of self-abnegation, his courage is shown no less by his recognition—exceptional 
among men of science—of an intelligent Cause, than by his paradoxical work on 
Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. In point of style he is lucidity itself, and it is 
not necessary to be a naturalist to enjoy his Travels on the Amazon; his Palm Trees of 
the Amazon; his Malay Archipelago, and his Tropical Nature, in each of which he 
shows his own grasp of his subject by the clearness with which he explains it to the or- 
dinary reader. A similar thread of doctrine runs through all the productions of his 
pen, but his Island Life may be considered as a crowning proof that natural selection, 
though not the only, is one true cause of the existing diversity of animal life upon the 
globe. 


THE Loncevity OF MAN: II.—If Mr. Thoms had known of Dr. Tanner’s fast 
when he prepared the later edition of his interesting work on longevity, he might 
have been even more severe than he is when speaking of ‘the simple child-like faith 
with which men of the highest eminence in medical science, accept without doubt or 
hesitation, statements of the abnormal prolongation of human life.” The civil law, it 
may not be generally known, presumes that a man cannot be living one hundred years 
from the date of his birth. The late Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, a most competent ob- 
server, with an excellent fund of information to his hand in the Record office, came to 
the conclusion (which summarily disposes of a host of traditionary cases of centenarianism) 
that from the thirteenth tothe sixteenth centuries seventy was considered an age at which 
few arrived, and declared that no case of octogenarianism could be made out—during 
those four centuries, that is to say—from the documents in his keeping. Among the well- 
to-do we shou!d naturally expect to find a larger proportion of centenarians than among 
the poor, since the rich live under more favorable sanitary conditions and are freed from 
exhaustive labor, privation and care. And yet, even after allowing for the greater num- 
ber of the poor, the proportion of alleged centenarians among them is immensely greater 
than among the wealthy. One reason for this is that it is possible to check closely the re- 
cords of the rich or noble. Sir George Cornewall Lewis was unable to find a person of 
royal or noble rank since the Christian Era, whose birth was recorded at the time of its 
occurrence, that reached the age of 100. The modern peerages record no such case 
resting upon authentic evidence. The old Marquis of Winchester at his death, in 1572, 
was not 106, but—as Camden records—g7, while Lady Mary Bouldby, who died in 
1813, was 97—not 106. The recent volumes of Burke and Dod have shown us no 
cases more remakable than those of the late Lord Kilmarey, 93; the late Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe,94; Sir Moses Montefiore, 96, etc. It is, however, ascertained 
from the National Debt Office, that of the government nominees in the Tontine se- 
lected by the Lords of the Treasury, two—Mrs. Shafto, daughter of Sir John Eden, 
and David Reame, a farmer of Dundee—attained their hundred and second year. In 
the entire experience of the English life insurance companies, but one case of centen- 
arianism has been recorded—Sir Jacob William Luning, who lived to be 100. These 
being “selected ” lives, the reader can form an opinion for himself as to the probabil- 
ities in favor of the fifty odd “ centenarians ” mentioned in one column of a contempo- 
rary paper having one and all reached or exceeded the age of five-score. Nor should 
we neglect to chronicle the fact that, from the Registrar-General’s Reports the case of 
Mary Billinge, who died in 1863, has got into the text-books, though subsequently it 
was found that she was not 112 at her death, but merely 91. Another case which is 





even more widely received, is that of Charles Macklin, the actor, whom a monumental 
tablet declared to be 107 when he died; a contemporary magazine, however, and his 
own coffin-plate, showed that he was but 97. 

Of the wonderfully old folk, concerning whom the world has read, the most won- 
drously wonderful are Henry Jenkins, 167; Old Parr, 152; and the Old Countess of 
Desmond, 140. Henry Jenkins died in 1670, “a very old man,” says the register. 
There is not the slightest authority for the statement that he was born in 1501; in fact, 
the whole story rests on his own assertion, and the only two documents in which his 
age is mentioned state the age that he himself had declared. The singular discrepancy 
is noted, that while he told Miss Saville, in 1663, that he was 162, and had carried a 
horse load of arrows to North Allerton, to be used at Flodden Field, he swore in 1667 
that he was 157, or but three years old at the time of the battle. To show how fictions 
will grow about a story, let us add that an eminent modern writer has described Jen- 
kins as having “ given evidence in the Court of Chancery 140 years before his death,” 
whereas, what he did do was to swear to his knowledge “to above three-score years,” 
while Mr. Chambers, in his “ Book of Days,” swallows the story about an octogenarian 
having spoken with Peter Garden, aged 126, who conversed with Jenkins. There 
were some slight discrepancies in this story when it was first published in 1865, in the 
Courant, of Edinburgh, for it made Garden die ten years before any octogenarian of 
1865 was born, and variously presented Jenkins as here carrying arrows up the hill at 
Flodden, and there fighting on the battle-field, a full grown man. One point should 
not be overlooked; the Water Poet’s famous account of Old Parr was printed in 1635, 
and challenged attention, yet not one word of the abnormally aged Jenkins was heard 
then or till 1663. Old Parr died in 1635, at, it is claimed, the age of 152, having done 
penance for an amour at the age of 105, and married a second wife when 122. There 
has not been found one scrap of evidence to justify these claix.s, but that has not pre- 
vented them from getting into physiological books, nor—though his biographers declare 
that he died childless—have the lovers of the marvellous failed to authenticate the fact 
that his son lived to be 113, his grandsons to be 109 and 113, and his two great-grand- 
children to be 124 and 127. Mr. Thoms is inclined, we may say, to allow Old Parr 
100 or 102 years. As for the Old Countess of Desmond, Raleigh wrote in 1614, that 
he knew her “ who had lived in 1589, and many years since, who was married in Ed- 
ward IV.’s time, and held her jointure from all the Earls of Desmond since that time ;” 
while Moryson, in 1617, said: “In our time the Irish Countess of Desmond lived to 
the age of about 140 years,” etc. Catherine Desmond was the daughter of Sir John 
Fitzgerald, and married her cousin-german once removed, Thomas, twelfth Earl of 
Desmond. Now, she was his second wife, and his first wife was alive in 1528, forty- 
five years after the death of Edward IV., which spoils one of Raleigh’s statements. 
Thomas Desmond died in 1534, his second wife having, in the meantime, borne him a 
daughter. As, according to the pedigree compiled by the Earl of Totness, she died in 
1604, she must have been born in 1464 (if she were, indeed, 140 at her death), and 
have been a mother at 65 or 66. The evidence, we think, is conclusive. Mr. Thoms 
rejects the testimony of the well-known portrait at Muckross, because it repeats the 
error as to her marriage in Edward IV.’s reign, and speaks of her as being alive 
ten years after her death. 

Captain Frederick Lahrbush is, perhaps, the best known of American “ centena- 
rians.” He first came before the public conspicuously on his “hundred-and-fourth 
birthday,” March gth, 1870, when he was entertained at breakfast by his admiring 
friends in New York. As is almost invariably the case, there was a circumstantial 
story given of his life and services—how he had entered the British army, October 
17th, 1789; served in the 60th Rifles in the Netherlands, in 1793; seen Humbert 
surrender to Cornwallis, Nelson bombard Copenhagen, and Alexander meet Napo- 
leon at Tilsit; got a promotion for gallant conduct at Busaco; guarded Napoleon at 
St. Helena in 1816-17, and sold out his captain’s commission in 1818. Investigation 
showed that his first commission (as ensign in the 60th) was dated November 16th, 1809, 
and that he was cashiered in 1818, when he was a lieutenant. In 1846, it was found, 
he had written to the English War Office pleading «youthful errors” as an excuse for 
the conduct which led to his dismissal. Apart from the mis-statements of rank and 
fact, the first discovery knocked on the head all the stories of his early services, while 
the last showed that he could not have been 52 in 1818. Mr. Thoms’s conclusion that 
the captain was born in 1786 is a very reasonable one, but it is an article of belief in 
certain circles in our sister city, that the old man was really long past a hundred when 
he died. 

Among the hosts of “centenarians” that have been run down in England of late 
years, Miss Mary Billinge was one of the most notorious. Her tombstone, in Toxteth 
Park Cemetery, records that she died 1862, aged 112 years and six months. The 
claim was founded ona certificate of the baptism of Mary, daughter of William and 
Lydia Billinge, June 5, 1751. Miss Billinge’s brother and sister had died in 1817 and 
1832; inspection proved that their parents were Charles and Margaret Billinge, not 
William and Lydia; further investigation showed that Charles and Margaret’s daughter 
Mary was born November 6, 1772. Twenty-one years were thus knocked off her age. 
In 1869 came up the case of Jonathan Reeves, a pensioner, claimed to be 104; the records 
at Chelsea Hospital showed that he enlisted in 1804, being then 15, and so was only 
80—a difference of 24 years. In 1871 came up that of Joshua Miller, backed by a 
baptismal certificate dated Oct. 25, 1761, making him the son of Robert and Ann Mil- 
ler. Investigation proved that he entered the navy in 1805, being 22; it elicited from 
him the fact that his mother’s name was Thomasine—not Ann; it then found the record 
of Thomasine’s son Joshua’s baptism in 1783, and finally unearthed a classmate at 
school aged 85, so that from 111 this veteran dropped to 90. Thomas Geeran, who 
died in 1871, at the alleged age of 105, was found to be about 83, and not cne of the 
statements he had made about his services, and the whereabouts of his regiment in cer- 
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tain years was true. The Rev. George Fletcher died in 1855, claiming to be 108, and 
to have been born Feb. 2, 1747; a search through the registers proved that he was 
born in October, 1764, and the Pension Office records substantiated the statement. 
Similarly an old sailor, Edward Couch, saw his years reduced from 110 to 95, and an- 
other one, George Brewer, was found to be not 106 but 98, the pension rolls and naval 
records being inexorable. : 

As we have already said, no one claims that the age of 100 years never has been— 
never is attained. It is, however, claimed that the pretensions of the great majority — 
of centenarans are spurious, and that people will accept and support such pretensions, 
not only without any evidence, but in the face of disproof. It is a pity that this should 
be true; it is a pity that it should be true of intelligent and even of scientific men; and 
especially is it a pity, that it should be true at a time when statistical science is making 
such strides, and when the conditions of life are altering so appreciably. There will 
be more centenarians in the time to come; if we could but be sure as to the “ centen- 
arians” of recent and earlier days, we should be the better able to judge of the pro- 
gress we are making—to compute the beneficent effects of the “ modern improvements ” 
so conspicuous in every department of our daily life. 


JAPANESE Farry Worip.—Professor William Elliot Griffis, well known as the 
author of The Mikado’s Empire, which is, perhaps, one of the most exhaustive and 
scholarly works on Japan that has yet appeared, has just published a tasteful little volume 
of “Stories from the Wonder-Lore of Japan” (Schenectady, New York: James H. 
Barhyte, 1880). Toa child that has become sated with the folk-lore and fairy-lore of 
Europe through such works as the collection of Keightley, the 1/archen of the Grimm 
Brothers, and the stories of Hans Andersen, the quaintness and morning freshness 
of these Japanese stories will be extremely attractive and toothsome. The work will 
have permanent and intrinsic value and popularity as a child’s book. It is also well 
worth reading by grown persons who take an interest in folk stories, as such, or who 
are interested in comparative mythology, or in Japanese decorative art. For the sake of 
such persons it would have been well if the author had not allowed himself to tamper 
with the original stories in adapting them to his American audience. But the changes made 
are so slight, that, perhaps, the stories will serve ail the purposes that could be expected 
from such a compilation. We are not many of us very critical in Japanese matters. 
To most people, Japan is still a far off wonder-land and z/¢ima thule of the world, and 
any good book upon its inner life, such as is the one we are discussing, will be eagerly 
read by many, both old and young, who cannot purchase, or find time to read the 
larger and more critical works. Japan is becoming Americanized in matters of science 
and manners, and America is becoming Japanned a little in matters of art. We 
want all the help we can get in the interpretation of Japanese art, as displayed on the 
fans, folding-screens, lacquered cabinets, bronze ink-stands, etc., with which our shops 
and museums are stocked, and which are found on the centre-tables and é¢agéres of 
our drawing-rooms. While, of course, for accurate study, we should take up such books 
as The Mikado’s Empire, Mitford’s Tales of Old Fapan, and works especially devoted 
to Japanese art, such as that of Mr. Jarves; yet such a book of fairy stories as this will 
throw a good deal of light upon the subject. For example, the story of Lord Long- 
Legs’ Procession, we are pleased to find explaining those curious and laughable pro- 
cessions of grasshoppers, beetles, crickets, etc., which are so often found in Japanese 
decorative art. Visitors to our Centennial Exposition, who looked over the Japanese 
section, will remember with what exclamations of delight they looked upon the long 
and brilliantly-colored folding screens upon which the procession of insects was de- 
picted. This story of Lord Long-Legs, and most of the other stories given by Pro- 
fessor Griffis, are as familiar to all classes in Japan, as are to us our stories of Sinbad, 
and Jack the Giant-Killer. Professor Griffis states that he found them expressed on 
household utensils and ornaments, tattooed “on the limbs and bodies of the native foot- 
runners,” and depicted “in flower tableaux at the street floral shows of Tokio.” 


It is interesting to note the similarity between the Japanese myths and stories and 
those of other nations. The Japanese have many traits in common with Indo-Germanic 
peoples, as has been often remarked with surprise. Three of the stories in Yapanese 
fairy World give us specimens of solar mythology, 2. ¢., Zhe Meeting of the Star- 
Lovers, How the Sun-Goddess was Enticed out of her Cave,and The Creation of 
Heaven and Earth. The second of these is evidently an attempted explanation of an 
eclipse of the sun. In Zhe Child of the Thunder, and in The Peach Prince, we have 
the European oafs and changelings left by fairies, and who, both in Europe and in the 
Mikado’s Empire, are still thought by simple folk to bring good luck, if well treated. 
The invisible hat and cloak appear in the adventures of Peach Prince, and he is assisted 
by talking animals to get the treasures of the ovds, or giant demons, whom he, of course, 
triumphantly conquers. These things are the stapie topics in German, Spanish, and 
Scandinavian fairy stories. Then we are told of a Japanese elixir of life, of moon 
maidens, whose wings were stolen while they bathed, and of beautiful human maidens 
kept by cannibalistic giants to wait upon them in their castles. 

The story of Zhe Tongue-Cut Sparrow is very pretty:—There was once an old 
man who had a wife with a very bad temper—especially upon wash-days. For a petty 
theft she cut out the tongue of their pet sparrow, which then flew away all bleeding. 
The old man goes in search of it. He arrives at the home of the sparrow, who has in 
the meantime got children. Mrs. Sparrow politely serves “slices of sugar-jelly, rock- 
candy, sweet-potatoe custard, a bowl of hot starch sprinkled with sugar, tea, and a pair 
of chop-sticks on a tray.” On departing, the old man chooses of two gifts the lighter, 
which proves to be a basket of gold and jewels. The old shrew makes a visit also, but 
chooses greedily the heavier basket, which ccentains a dragon which devours her. Such 
is the sparrow’s revenge. Another of these stories nearly equals in beauty the cele- 





brated German story of Dornréschen, or The Sleeping Castle; it is the story of 7h: | 


Fire-Fly’s Lovers. Ut is the custom in Japan for young ladies to catch the large and lus- 
trous fire-flies, and, imprisoning them in tiny cages made of bamboo threads, to hang them 
up in their rooms, and watch the insects that approach attracted by the light. The 
legend is, that these insects—horn-bugs, cockchafers, golden beetles, etc.,—are suitors 
to the princesses of the fire-flies. These cruel princesses command their wooers to 
feich them fire: the one who succeeds gains a bride. They all perish gallantly in this 
attempt—flying into the lamps of shrines, temples, etc., into cats’ eyes, down chimneys, 
and where not. ‘This is the reason why young ladies catch and imprison the fire-flies 
to watch the war of insect love, in the hope that they may have human lovers, who will 
dare as much through fire and flood, as they.” 

The story of Smells and Fingles is very ludicrous, and reminds us of Elia’s chim- 
ney sweep and the sassafras tea. An old fellow in Yedo, named Kichibei, kept an 
eel-shop, where he served up eels smoking hot to his customers. Kisaburo, his neigh- 
bor, wishing to save money, used to sit and eat his boiled rice next to the eel merchant’s 
door, to regale himself with the smell of the broiled eels. The merchant finds this out 
and presents a bill for smelled eels!' The neighbor not to be outwitted, brings out his 
cash-box and jingles it, saying: “You have charged me for the smell of your eels, and 
I have paid you with the sound of my money; we are now square.” One more speci- 
men must suffice. The Shichi fuku Fin are the seven Patrons of Happiness. They 
have charge of long life, riches, glory, love, etc. Every child in Japan knows about 
them. Their images are everywhere carved and painted. They are the tall, old fellow 
Fukoruku Jin, with the enormous bald head, on which, sometimes, a few stray hairs 
sprout up; Daikoku, the god of wealth, “the short, chubby fellow, with eyes half sunk 
in fat, but twinkling with fun,”—and five others. ‘Once a year the jolly seven meet 
together to talk over old times, relate their adventures, and have a supper together. 
Then they proceed to business, which is to arrange all the marriages for the coming 
year. They have a great many hanks of red and white silk, which are the threads of 
fate of those to be married; the white threads are the men, the red are women. At 
first, they select the threads very carefully, and tie a great many pairs or couples neatly 
and strongly together, so that the matches are perfect.” * * But by-and-by they get 
tired and lazy, and hurrying up their work, jumble and tangle up the knots; hence the 
unhappy marriages. 


Notes ON New Booxs.—The Princess Elizabeth, a lyric drama by Francis H. 
Williams, is just the sort of book about which Bernard Barton would have written 
Charles Lamb a long letter, or vice-versa; in other words, it is a gracefully written 
closet drama, of no value as an acting piece, but containing some particularly fine pas- 
sages. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Philadelphia, 1880. 212 pp. 


The Lenn Monthly for November contains an attempt to rehabilitate Timour the 
Tartar, or Tamerlane, as a worthy historical character; Mr. Charles G. Leland’s 
recently delivered lecture on Decorative Industrial Art in Public Schools; also an essay 
on Miss Martineau, and one on English Grammar and Composition, in favor of com- 
mon sense rules in schools. Edward Stern & Co. Philadelphia, 1880. 


Dick Chevly, by the late W. H. G. Kingston, is a book for boys, which is rather 
unhealthy in tone and motive. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia. 


Mr. John Swinton, or Citizen Swinton as perhaps he would prefer to be called, 
spent forty days in England and France recently, and out of his travels has written a 
forty page pamphlet ; which contains just about the views which-might be expected 
from an American geologist who had spent forty aays in Europe. G. W. Carleton & 
Co. New York, 1880. 46 pp. 


Kate Comerford; or Sketches of Garrison Life. By Teresa A. Thornet, is a series 
of descriptions of the life of the United States Army in the department of the Southwest, 
along the Mexican border. The book is quite bright, and shows a minute observer. A 
little too much space is given to detailing characters and tableaus performed ; and the 
disguises of fiction in which it is offered is very thin. And at the end the authoress 
makes a faint attempt at proselytizing the reader; but her book is really pleasant to 
read nevertheless. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia, 1880. 252 pp. 


Mr. Edward McPherson’s Hand-book of Politics, holds very much the same position 
here that the Annual Register does in England, except that it is devoted to American 
politics alone. The Hand-book for 1880 covers the time from July, 1872, to July, 1880. 
In it will be found nearly every political act in the United States, which makes Mr. 
McPherson’s book of high practical value. James J. Chapman. Washington, 1880. 
217 pp. 


The Beef Bonanza. Under this title, Gen. Jas. S. Brisbin, has written an enter- 
taining book about stock grazing and raising, on the great plains of the West. Gen. 
Brisbin, without going into elaborate details, yet furnishes figures sufficient to press 
home to the reader the interesting opinions that his Western experience has formed for 
him. The book hardly furnishes all the reader would care to know, but it is readable 
from beginning to end. It is well illustrated and finely printed. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Mr. Ig. Kohler has just issued a new edition of Schiller’s complete works, in Eng- 
lish, edited by Dr. Charles J. Hempel, and originally published by Mr. Kohler. The 
edition, which is very handsome, has illustrations which were drawn in Germany, and 
are, therefore, in thorough harmony with the wonderful spirit of Schiller’s pen. The 
translations are from the best extant, including those by S. T. Coleridge, Carlyle, Bulwer, 
Browning, Thompson, Churchill, Theodore Martin, Lodge, Melish, Morrison, C. j. 
Hempel, and Furness. The editor’s work has been performed with care and com- 
pleteness. Ig. Kohler, Philadelphia, 1880. Pp. 1,300, two volumes. 
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—The unsatisfactory character of the editions of Wordsworth’s works, has been 
matter of constant complaint among the poet’s admirers. There are three reasons for 
this. The first is, that nearly all the editions follow his own highly artificial arrange- 
ment of his poems, according to the human faculties, instead of presenting them in the 
chronological order, which would show the growth and development of his powers. 
In this complaint Coleridge joins. The second is, that the poet’s latest edition of his 
own text is always given, although far inferior in merit to those of the original editions. 
Wordsworth was the worst of critics, and never worse than where his own poetry was 
in question. When the divine afflatus had died away, he would take pen in hand to 
alter verses produced in a mood to which he had become quite a stranger. For this 
reason, the late Dr. George Allen made a complete collection of the original editions 
of his poems, and repudiated all dependence upon the latest text. The third reason is, 
that the poet has written, and has included in his works, a great many pieces which 
are not poetry at all, and which only detract from his reputation. As Dr. Allen used 
to say, he had the gift of simulating imagination, when that grand faculty was quite in- 
active. It is true, that this evil is now quite incapable of remedy. It would require 
a good deal of audacity to remove from a great poet’s works, as unworthy of him, poems 
which he had deliberately adopted in an édition définitive. And then the Wordswor- 
thians are not quite agreed as to what should be exscinded. Sarah Coleridge, for in- 
stances, may be ranked as fairly among the greatest of them, but the first she would 
have removed is the Laodamia, which others regards as among the very finest of his 
works. Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh, intends to follow up his superb edition of Burns with 
an edition of Wordsworth equally excellent. The poems will be arranged in chrono- 
logical order. The text will be given with all the variations which appear in any edi- 
tion sanctioned by the poet. The prose works will appear in part only, which is to~be 
regretted, as Mr. Gros..rt’s edition of them is about as unsatisfactory as the other publi- 
cations of that prolific editor. The text will be illustrated by views from the lake 
districts, and by elucidations, which will add greatly to the value of the work. May 
we hope that some American house will give us the benefit of this new edition? At 
present, the best we have is that by Professor Henry Reed, which is, perhaps, the best 
ever published, but is clumsy and unmanageable in shape. The LEoston edition is 
merely a reproduction of the poet’s last and most objectionable text. 


—It may not be generally known that Mr. W. Griggs, of Hanover Street, Peck- 
ham, London, S. E., is publishing a series of photo-lithographic fac-similes of 36 of 
the Shakesperian quartos, some with “ forewords,” by Mr. F. J. Farnerali, and others 
with prefaces by other gentlemen. Professor Edward Dowden writes an excellent 
notice of them in the London Academy. 


—lIn a book called “ Nouvelle Méthode Pour Apprendre L’Anglais,” which has 
reached a fourth edition, some amusing illustrations of English, “avec prononciation 
en sons Francais,” are given, of which not the least amusing, are the following sentences: 
“Dir seur, ai chal hav zi on/eur ov kol/in’g eupon” jou tou nait or tou mor,o (meun’dé), 
iv’nin’g. Biliv’ mi iourz.” This is almost as bad in its way as the celebrated Portuguese 
manual. 


—Lord Beaconsfield has been paid the unexampled sum of $50,000 for the manu- 
script of his new novel “ Endymion,” by the Longmans, and it is not surprising that 
the veteran statesman and author is so greatly pleased with this result that he has 
agreed to furnish the same publishers with another story at the same remunerative 
price. Large as it is, the Messrs. Longman are already sure of a profit, for they will 
put to press the enormous first edition of 20,000 copies, at, it is probable, the customary 
price of a guinea and a half for three voiumes. It is authoritatively denied that 
“Endymion” will contain a careful portrait of Lord Beaconsfield’s great rival, but it 
will certainly hit off a number of the social, literary and political celebrities of the 
time, and where theydo not happen to be friends of the author, with considerable 
acerbity. 


—Among the many articles in the Roman papers, suggested by Wagner’s 2zev27, re- 
cently given at the Poltieama, was a very interesting one, proving, not only that the 
direct descendant of the great tribune, who is best known to the average reader through 
Bulwer’s novel, lives in the person of Signor Franesco Prosperi Buzi, but that his 
Holiness Leo XIII, is, through his mother, also a descendant of Cola di Rienzi. From 
the documents cited, it appears that Angelo, the son of Cola, took refuge in the city of 
Cori after his father’s death, and settled there. In 1636, the Rienzi family founded at 
Cori by him, changed its name to Prosperi, and at a later date added that of Buzi. 
The Capitoline archives contain a decision of the congregation of the Roman Patri- 
ciate, signed by the Marchese Olgiati, Scriba Senatus, confirming the claim of the 
Prosperi Buzi family to noble rank, on the ground of its descent from an ancient noble 
family taking its origin from Cola di Rienzi, tribune of the people in 1347, senator by 
brief of Pope Innocent IV,in 1353. The mother of Leo XIII. was Anna Prosperi 
Buzi of that family. 


—James R. Osgood & Co. announce for publication during November and Decem- 
ber, the following list of books: «Reminiscences of a Journalist.” By Charles T. 
Congdon. With portrait. “The Trip to England.” By William Winter. With full- 
page illustrations by Joseph Jefferson. “ Harting’s Extinct British Animals.”  Illus- 
trated by Woolf, the animal painter. “The Toschi Engravings,” from frescos by 
Correggio and Parmegiano. ‘The Goethe Gallery.” Tennyson’s “A Dream of Fair 
Women.” A new illustrated edition, prepared as a holiday gift, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. A. V. S. Anthony. With forty illustrations by American artists. 
« Life, Stories, and Poems of John Brougham.” A,volume of 450 or 500 pages, con- 
taining the choicest writings of Mr. Brougham. Edited by William Winter, with por- 
traits, fac-simile, sketches, xc. ‘Gems of the Dresden Gallery.” ‘The Landseer 
Gallery.” «The Open Fireplace in all Ages.” By J. Pickering Putnam, Architect. 
« Woman in Music.” By George P. Upton. With heliotype portraits and illustrations. 
«Stories of the Saints.” By Mrs. C. Van D. Chenoweth. With ten illustrations. 
Written in a style both entertaining and instructive. ‘Pictures from Society.” By 
George Du Maurier. “The Titian Gallery.” ‘Mary Magdalene:” a Poem. Py 
Mrs. Richard Greenough, author of “Arabesques.” ‘Sketches and Reminiscences of 
the Radical Club.” Prepared under the direction of Mrs. John T. Sargent, and con- 
taining choice gleanings from the discussions and conversations on philosophy, religion, 
and literature, which have been held at the Chestnut Street Radical Club. “Gems of 
English Art.” Containing full-page heliotypes of paintings by Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Alma-Tadema, Faed, and others. ‘Gallery of Great Artists.” «* British Goblins.” 
Welsh Folk Lore, Fairy Mythology, Legends and Traditions. By Wirt Sikes. «Fitz 

ames O’Brien’s Tales, Sketches, and Poems.” With portraits and illustrations. Edited 
by William Winter, and accompanied with a memoir of Mr. O’Brien. “Records of 





the late William M. Hunt.” By Henry C. Angell, M.D. With illustrations from 
Hunt’s pictures. Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, with revisions and additions. 
“Famous Painters and Paintings.” By Julia A. Shedd. New and revised edition. 
“ Mabel on Midsummer Day.” By Mary Howitt. With twelve silhouette illustrations 
by Helen M. Hinds. A charming and unique holiday book. “Illustrations of the 
Earth’s Surface—Glaciers.” The first part in the very important series of works on 
geological subjects prepared by Professor N. S. Shaler, of Harvard, and Mr. William 
M. Davis, Instructor in Geology of the same University. Illustrated with heliotypes 
from photographs taken from nature. “Discourses on Architecture.” By Eugéne- 
Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc. Vol. II. 


—Another English /¢¢érateur, who has made a notable hit with a work of quite 
another sort, is Samuel Smiles. Of his new book, « Duty,” a volume of the same kind 
as “ Self Help,” no less than 14,000 copies were ordered by a dozen booksellers at Mr. 
Murray’s trade dinner a few days ago. 


—tThe present will be a decidedly good season for memoirs. In the United States 
Mr. Jefferson Davis’s new book is shortly to appear; in England we are promised the 
recollections of Lord Ellenborough, besides such volumes as the autobiography of the 
Chartist Frost, and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s “ Young Ireland ;” while in France M. 
de Poli has published an excellent book on “ Louis XVIII,” and the second series of 
the Metternich memoirs has gone to the press. 


—tThe bi-centenary of the Comédie-Francaise has been celebrated by the publica- 
tion of Arséne Houssaye’s splendid book on Moliére, a sumptuous volume, and one of 
great literary merit, for M. Houssaye is one of the cleverest of contemporary French- 
men, though he has often disfigured his fair fame by the selection of unworthy sub- 
jects. 


—Victor Hugo’s last poem, “ L’Ane,” will net him a large sum of money, but no 
fame. It is rather funny to reflect that though the critics speak of it as in his “ later 
manner” it was written, with the exception of a few passages, during his exile a quarter 
of a century ago, and it is still funnier to reflect that to this poem dug out of his old 
papers Hugo has put a preface depicting himself as a torch, whose business it is to burn 
to the last, though it consumes itself in so doing! The force of—Hugo could no farther 


go! 


—tThe theory that all the stories in the world can be traced back to six or seven 
Aryan originals is an excellent one, and probably truthful. Strong confirmation of its 
correctness is afforded by “ Mark Twain.” If any one were to say that the famous 
picture of Colonel Mulberry Sellers placing a candle inside an empty stove to counter- 
feit a cheerful fire, was not original with the American humorist, he would doubtless be 
scoffed at. Nevertheless, if any one will turn to thc memoirs of President Hénault or 
Saint Simon, he will find that this ingenious device was invented about two hundred 
and fifty years ago by the Prince of Leon and his wile, at Bruyéres. “ One winter’s 
day,” we are told, “the wood gave out, yet at night the stove shone as brightly as 
ever. The Chevalier de Ronan, who was acquainted with the state of the wood pile, 
was surprised, approached the fire, felt the stove and found it icy cold—a lamp placed 
inside made it glow.” 


—Mr. Gladstone’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet seems to have been seriously 
intended and accepted, which is more than can be said of the Guildhall orations of 
Lord Beaconsfield, though he somewhat pretentiously declared that Lord Mayor’s Day 
was the one day in the three hundred and sixty-five on which men had a chance of 
hearing the voice of truth and reason. It is worth mentioning that only twice in the 
history of the banquet has a premier, replying to the toast of « Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters,” announced his intention of meeting the company a year later. Mr. Disreeli did 
this in 1868, and within a month his ministry was turned out ; Lord Beacontfield did it 
in 1879, and a few weeks later his administration fell. 








THE STAGE. 
MLLE. SARAH BERNHARDT. 


HE first fortnight of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s performances in America is ncw well- 
nigh complete, and she has already shown herself to the American public in four 
parts. After seeing her as “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” in the play MM. Scribe and Le- 
gouvé wrote for Rachel; as “ Frou Frou,” in the purely Parisian Comedy of MM. Meil- 
hac and Halévy; as the Marguerite Gautier, in the «« Dame aux Camélias,” of M. Alex- 
ander Dumas /i/s, (better known in this country as “ Camille”), and as Dona Sol, in 
the “ Hernani” of Victor Hugo, it is possible to take stock of her gifts and accomplish- 
ments, and to put forth a duly considered opinion upon her rank as a histrionic artist. 
Coming to this country preceded by a reverberating reputation, and seer. only through 
a halo of gratuitous advertising, much was expected of her, and she merits the applica- 
tion of the severest tests. Tried by so high a standard, she was found wanting. Those 
who thought to find in her the first actress of the century are undeniably disappointed. 
In any strict use of the word, Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt is not a great actress. It must be 
admitted that there are very few truly great actresses. In the past two-score years 
France has only had ‘one—Rachel; England has had none; and here in America, 
during our century of national life, we have brought forth but one—Charlotte Cushman. 
Measured by this standard, we repeat, Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt is not a great actress; she 
has not the requisite elevation, and dignity, and noble simplicity and power; she sug- 
gests no mine of pent up strength held in reserve; she has no versatility, no psycho- 
logic sublety,—indeed, character almost eludes her. These are qualities which we have 
a right to demand in a great actress; they are qualitics found in Rachel and in Cush- 
man—and, in a less degree, in Ristori, in Seebach and in Janauschek. 

When, however, we come to try Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt by more ordinary and every- 
day tests, and without exaggerated anticipations, she is found to be an actress of very re- 
markable attributes. Her personality is peculiar and full of perplexing charm, and she 
has supreme cleverness. Her positive qualifications for her art are not a few, nor are 
they unimportant. She has a slight and poetic figure, which she knows how to turn 
to the utmost advantage: nothing more picturesque than her poses, or more graceful 
than her ges‘ures, has been seen on our stage for many a season. She has a voice of 
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unequalled range and purity; and her delivery is easy, clear and distinct, even in the 
most rushing rapidity of her volubility. She has no slight command over the emotions. 
Above all, she has an alert intelligence, quick to seize on those portions of a play which 
her talent can assimilate. Her judgment in picking out the scene in which she is best 
fitted to be effective, is never at fault, and with unfailing skill she works up the chosen 
situaticn, bending even those divisions of the piece in which she is tamest, to the service 
of the scene in which she is sure of herself. 

To say this is to infer that what is most admirable in her performance of any part is 
not the frank and firm presentation of a character carried unhesitatingly and inexorably 
to the logical end, but rather the striking, if not startling, effect she manages to get out of 
some one scene, chosen,—sometimes to the slighting of other and seemingly more im- 
portant situations—because it is well within her strictly defined powers. In “ Frou 
Frou,” and in the “ Dame aux Camélias,” she discovers this situation in the third act; 
in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” and in “ Hernani,” she finds it in the fifth. In three out of 
four of these instances, her choice is right; fortunately, her means of expression are 
adequate to what are really the crucial situations of the plays. But in “ Adrienne Le- 
couvreur,” the great scene of the drama is at the end of the fourth act; Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt is inadequate to the representation of this, and so strives to make amends by 
her performance in the next act, and it is but justice to declare that in this fifth act of 
« Adrienne” she was very effective. Adrienne dies just as life opens fairest before her» 
and Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt gave a most touching picture of a loving woman in a pas_ 
sionate struggle with death, and of her impotent clinging to life; this was not Rachel’s 
interpretation of the scene, as we find it recorded, but every newcomer has the right to 
show us something new in an old part, so long as the something is really in the part, 
and not imposed on it by the caprice of the newcomer. In “ Hernani,” too, Mlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt makes the most of her dying scene; the situation is almost identical 
with that in “ Adrienne”—death, just as she stood at the gate of happiness. But in 
“ Hernani,” it is only in this final scene that the high-strung, but rather colorless heroine, 
has any chance to show what metal she is made of. Nearly all the acting there is in 
the part is concentrated in the fifth act. 

In all four of the characters in which Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt has yet appeared, she 
dies in the last act; yet in both “Frou Frou” and the “ Dame aux Camélias” she lays no 
special stress on the death-scene, and seeks the keystone situation earlier in the play. 
And here she shows how quick is her artistic perception, for hitherto the death-scene 
in each of these two plays has been made the objective point of all preceding effort. 
But in neither “ Frou Frou” nor the “ Dame aux Camélias” is death the logical necessity 
of the situation; rather is it in both cases the expedient the authors had to adopt 
because they could lay their hands on nothing else. The pivotal point of « Frou Frou” 
is to be sought in the sudden mad jealousy of the sister. In the “ Dame aux Camélias” 
it is in the interview between Marguerite and the elder Duval, when she resolves on 
the sacrifice, worse than death itself, which is to separate her forever from the man 
whom she loves, and in whose love she is happy. Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt was the first 
actress to see the full value of these situations, was the first, therefore, to do them full 
justice. Both are entirely within her reach, and in both she was completely’successful. 
It is in these two scenes only that she has so far been able to arouse any unusual enthusi- 
asm. One would scarce suspect a frail and frivolous doll of Parisian society, such as 
Frou Frou is, to be capable of a passionate outburst of jealous rage, suggestive only of 
the fury of a tigress—and the effect is all the more striking for its having been unex- 
pected. And in the “ Dame aux Camélias” there is little or nothing in Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s acting in the-earlier scenes of the play to lead us to believe that Marguerite 
would feel so deeply and show so pathetically the agony of sudden parting from her 
lover. The scene in the “ Dame aux Camélias” is perhaps even better than the scene 
in “ Frou Frou,” for Mlle. Bernhardt’s physical force is not quite equal to so long con- 
tinued a strain on her strength as is made by this exciting and exacting simulation of 
fiery jealousy, and she gets to the end of her power some little time before the act 
comes to its end. All blemishes aside, these two scenes revealed the possession of 
extraordinary histrionic ability, and if the rest of either play had been as brilliantly 
acted as these portions Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s rank as an actress would not be in 
danger of question. 

But no modern play consists solely of moments of tense emotion. Such moments 
are few in any drama; at best, Mile. Sarah Bernhardt can find but one or two in each 
of the pieces she is to act in. In spite of numberlesss clever touches with which she 
redeems them, the earlier acts of “ Frou Frou” and of the « Dame aux Camélias,” are 
comparatively dull. They do not sparkle, as they should, and as they have in other 
hands. This is,partly because Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, although she can appreciate wit, 
has no great great gift of comedy, and it is more especially because her comprehension 
of character is weak. Her suggestion of character is altogether superficial; she never 
gets inside of a part and down into the core. ‘Frou Frou,” for instance, is so boldly 
drawn that she cannot mistake its outline; but the essential trifling of Gilberte is barely 
indicated, and nowhere wrought out as it should be, and as it was by Agnes Ethel. 
Nor is the position and career of Marguerite Gautier made evident to us, as it was by 
Modjeska. 

In these two plays, however, her presentation of the part was merely inadequate. 
In “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” it is inaccurate and misleading. She is tender and touch- 
ing, but Adrienne was something more than this,—was, indeed, something very different 
from this. Adrienne is a noble woman, a truly fine character, and the first actress of 
her time. Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt does not see this, or at least dces not make us see it. 
Her Adrienne is little better than a school-girl. Now, it is hard to imagine a school- 
girl as one of the chief actresses of the Comédie-Francais as Mile. Sarah Bernhardt no 
doubt knows. She lowers a tragedy queen to the level of a love-lorn maiden. When 
Adrienne magnanimously aids the Princess to escape, Mlle. Sarah" Bernhardt says most 
neffectually the effective speech—* Eh, moi, je vous protége!*’ She says it with the 








polite dignity of a fine lady of modern society, not as though it was the crushing retort 
of the leading lady of the Théatre-Frangcais. It could have been stately without being 
stagy: it was neither. It was this weak conception of the part which enfeebled what 
is beyond ali peradventure, the great scene of the play, the one for which it was written. 
This is when Adrienne turns the negative lines of “ Phédre” into a scorching and 
scourging rebuke of her rival. Fine is Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s beginning of this pas- 
sage of Racine’s. The appropriately commonplace and conventional tones of the open- 
ing lines melt into tenderness at the verses which appeal to her lover: then as she sees 
her rival contemptuously taking away his attention, her rising wrath seems to choke her, 
and though the words of the next few lines flow more quickly, they come forth half- 
strangled, until her anger masters her shame, and she marches upon the princess, throw. 
ing the vitriolic verses straight in her face. Here Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt fell off; she 
lacked dignity and strength; her attack seems an outpouring of petty spite; and was 
both forced and false. 

Perhaps we cannot sum up better than by saying that the abiding impression made 
by Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt is that she has infinite cleverness. As we had occasion to say» 
when considering the “ Daniel Rochat ” of M. Victorien Sardou, cleverness is not great- 
ness, and indeed is incompatible with greatness. Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt is very, very 
clever. Now and again we note how her fertile ingenuity has devised deft and delicate 
little bits of «« business,” recalling the neat touches of Mme Modjeska in the earlier acts 
of « Camille,” for instance, and Mrs. Agnes Booth’s delightful art in “« Old Love-Letters.” 
How clever is the half unconscious sweep of the handkerchief with which Frou Frou 
seems to brush off her sister’s kiss. How clever is the movement with which, in her 
blind and silent rage, Gilberte pulls to pieces the cushion of the sofa on which she is 
sitting. How clever is the expression of loathing for the life she is leading, which 
clouds Marguerites face, when the rest of the supper party rush in with ribald song and 
jest, just after Armand has told her of his sincere love. It is the tendency of mere 
cleverness to overreach itself; and Mlle. Sarah-Bernhardt is not exempt from the work- 
ing of this rule, In the “ Dame aux Camélias,” for instance, she dies standing, and 
turning falls rigid in her lovers arms. This is one of the best stage-falls we have ever 
seen, and it must have cost much thought, and taken hours of practice and rehearsal; 
but, for all that, it is far less effective than the ending imagined by the author, in which 
Marguerite dies and makes no sign, and her lover thinks she is asleep in his arms, until 
he touches her hand and finds that it is cold, and that it grasps his wrist with the grip 
of death. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD ACTOR, BY FRED. BELTON.—Right on the 
heels of Mr. Ludlow’s tale of histrionic adventure in the south and west of the United 
States, comes this record of theatrical wanderings in England. It is a record which 
would have pleased Théophile Gautier, who was wont to rail at the humdgum common- 
place of the modern actor’s life; for him it lacked the color wherewith to paint a mod- 
ern Captain Fracasse, and so he, to whom picturesqueness was the first duty of man, 
liked to declaim against the wretched respectability of the more recent actor, and the 
ignoble virtue of the more recent actress. Mr. Belton in his ramblings saw more than 
one scene which would not be out of place in the “« Roman Comique :” some fifty years 
ago, for example, at Wigan occurred a little accident, as comic as anything to be seen 
in Hogarth’s Strolling Players. 


“ The juvenile leading lady of a strolling company was cast as Fudiet; she was a 
young mother, and her baby was put in her dressing-room to be near her and for secu- 
rity. But just before the balcony scene, the young tyrant became unruly. : 
mother’s tact hit upon the true soothing syrup. She nestled the infant to her breast, 
and from that moment the young villain became silent as a mouse. Being called, she 
hastily mounted the rostrum that supported the supposed balcony, throwing a lace scarf 
over her shoulders, which concealed the babe; and leaning over the balcony, with her 
other arm pensively placed upon her cheek, she looked the picture of innocence and 
beauty. The scene opened and went beautifully. But, alas! Juliet has to appear 
and disappear three times, and in her effort to do so gracefully, and yet conceal the 
child, she stumbled against the iron brace that held up the frail structure. Down fell 
the balcony, and, lo! the love-lorn maiden was discovered with a baby at her breast— 
seated on a tub, that served for a stool, and at her foot, accidentally,placed there by 
the thirsty carpenter, was a quart pot. The said carpenter was discovered on all fours, 
steadying with his back the rickety structure above.” 


Here, surely, is an anecdote unconventional enough to have delighted Gautier. 
Whether Mr. Belton was a witness of this scene or not, it is impossible to gather; 
although the chapters are dated—the first, “1815 to 1822,” and the last, “1859 to 
1871,”—he is chary of dates in connection with his anecdotes. The one above is told 
in the first chapter and is, we take it, a tradition, rather than a personal experience. 
At all events, it shows Mr. Belton at his best; in general, his literary style is careless 
to the edge of recklessness, even grammar at times is in default, and a more unpretend- 
ing book is impossible. Yet the anecdotes, of which there are not a few, of varying 
quality, from good to very bad, are all well put—as, indeed, actor’s anecdotes nearly 
always are. From frequent telling and dramatic delivery by those knowing how and 
when to omit and to elaborate, they gain form and color, and by attrition, at least, they 
are sharpened to the keenest polish of point. Mr. Belton is an Englishman, not lack- 
ing in characteristic John Bull-dogmatism, but his garrulous self-satisfaction is not un- 
kindly, and even when he came to this country to be the leading man of the Boston 
Theatre, during its second season, he was not unwilling to admire much that he saw. 
His opinion of Forrest’s Hamlet, deserves to be cited ;—“his conception of the char- 
acter stamped him, in my mind, a great man: it was gentleness personified, tender 
without mawkishness, manly without bluster, melodious, divested of rant, with tone 
and bearing most princely” (p. 184). Later (p. 206), he tells an amusing anecdote 
of Charlotte Cushman, of whom he also had a high opinion. Among the other his- 
trionic notabilities whom Mr. Belton met professionally, and of most of whom he gives 
anecdotes hitherto unprinted, were Macready, Mme. Vestris, Mme. Céleste, Charles 
Kean, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The mention of the English tenor recalls the anecdote 
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Mr. Belton gives (p. 95) of one Hambleton, a bass singer. ‘When travelling in a 
stage-coach he was once overturned, and rolled down an inclined bank into a ditch 
below. The company all thought him killed; they descended hastily, in great terror, 
but found him on his back running the gamut; coming to the lowest note, he exclaimed : 
‘Thank God, my G is all right!’ Fear gave way laughter, and he was lifted out of 
the mud by light hearts.” 


TRADE, COMMERCE AND CROPS. 


HE business condition of the country for the past month has continued remarkably 
favorable, and the course of events has been undisturbed by any serious reverses. 
The movement of the crops has been steady, and has fully sustained the advance in 
quantities shown earlier in the season, especially in cotton. Prices also have been 
steadily improving, particularly in grain, which is higher by ten to fifteen per cent. 
than when at the lowest. There is no longer any prospect of a surplus of either grain 
or cotton not required by the needs of the market. It is now estimated that the wheat 
crop will not exceed 465,000,000 bushels, and some authorities place it as low as 455,- 
000,000 bushels. All agree that there is no surplus that will not be demanded for 
either the home or the foreign market. Recent information confirms the report of 
deficiencies in Russia, as before reported, as well as in Germany and England. Ex- 
ports of wheat continue large, but the total exports since July 1st are somewhat less 
than last year; to November 6th being 87,500,000 bushels, as compared with 94,500,000 
bushels last year. Prices have advanced from 2 to 4 cents per bushel during the 
month, shipping grades of best Northwestern ranging from $1.18 to $1.25 per bushel, 
with an advancing tendency. Corn is also in active demand for export, and has ad- 
vanced in price to 58 cents for standard shipping grades, in elevator. Reports vary as 
to the crop of the present year, the prospect being that many districts will be deficient, 
and the aggregate less than last year. There is some apprehension of a material defi- 
ciency for the export trade. 

In provisions and meats the promise is very large, and packing early. The export 
trade calls for immense quantities of packed meats and provisions, and this trade is a 
very large element in the prosperity of western cities, the packing at Chicago alone, for 
the year ending June Ist, 1880, reached the value of $81,000,000. Much larger quan- 
tities have been packed for so much of the present year as has elapsed. 

The cotton crop has continued to move freely; the receipts at all the cotton ports 
from September Ist to November 12th, are 1,857,906 bales, as compared with 1,669,438 
bales last year; an excess of 190,500 bales the present year. The exports have been 
957,084 bales, against 911,659 bales last year. Deficiencies continue to be reported 
from Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas, with smaller receipts than last year, at markets 
in that section, New Orleans only excepted. The probabilities remain that the total 
crop will be Yess than 6,000,000 bales, and that it will all be taken in consequence of 
increased domestic consumption. The markets in manufactured cottons have advanced 
considerably during the past three weeks; yarns are 2 cents higher; print cloths and 
prints are ¥%4 to 3 cents per yard higher, but less affected than yarns. Brown and 
bleached cottons all mark an advance of % to 1 cent, and heavy sheetings 1 to 2 cents. 
The market is active, and many manufacturers are preparing more complete machinery 
for their own supply of yarns. Mixed cotton and woolen goods are firmer, and most 
of the machinery running full or over-time. 

Woolens are firmer, in sympathy with the material advance in wool of the last two 
or three weeks, but there is not much change in prices. All the machinery is fully 
employed, however, and much of it running over-time. The aggregate business of the 
year is much greater thanin 1879. Wool advanced under the large purchases in 








October, especially of carpet and low clothing wools, the market being cleared of the | 


large stocks of Colorado and similar wools previously held. The heaviest purchases 
were of carpet wools, and prices in the carpet manufacture are firmer in consequence. 
A similar effect is now disclosed in the hosiery and knit goods manufacture, and liberal 
orders are being placed for finished goods, 

In machinewy the season continues very active, and large supplies have been required 
in the textile classes, and are under execution now. In general machinery and bridge 
building business continues very active, the consumption of iron in various forms in this 
way has affected the iron market favorably. Iron in all forms shows an improvement 
in price, and many anticipate a complete recovery. The better grades of pig have 
advanced $1 to $2 per ton, and all the production is called for in consumption. Mill 
iron or gray forge is also better, but ata smaller advance in price. Old rails have 
advanced, and the market is nearly cleared of accumulations. The better grades of bar 
are firmly held at an advance, and all structural iron and sheet is taken at improved 
prices. Railroad building continues active, especially in the West, and great quantities of 
rails and track supplies are called for. The Western mills at Chicago, St. Louis and also 
at Pittsburgh, are crowded with business of this class, and were never better employed. 

A timely movement is reported for the building of a fleet of iron steamers of a 
superior character for the coasting and excursion service at New York and vicinity. 
Contracts have been placed for several of these vessels at Philadelphia yards, and the 
capital pledged is sufficient to justify the expectation that the entire plan will be carried 
out, and about thirty superior vessels will be built. They are certainly urgently needed. 
Three of these vessels have been placed under contract at Cramp’s shipyard. 

The export trade maintains its volume at a large advance over last year, the excess 
being now $50,000,000 since January Ist, and although imports continued large until 
September they are now off, and the favorable condition of exchanges with Europe is 
maintained. As a consequence, the importation of gold continues, and is now nearly 
up to the very large figures of 1879. Large sums in gold, aggregating over $3,000,000, 
are now on their way from Europe, and there is every prospect that this course of the 
exchange will continue. 











FINANCE. 


New York, November 18, 1880. 


Excepting the last two days, the stock market may be written down, not exactly 
dull, although the daily transactions have been falling off'in amount, nor stale, for 
“bearish” tendencies have rather been the rule since the November elections, nor 
(this most decidedly) unprofitable, for some “insiders,” as well as the great manipu- 
lators of Wall street’s speculation, have been taking in some funds recently ; but, never- 
theless, less active, heavy and discouraging to those persons who are inclined to take a 
bright view of affairs. The principal influence which has affected the market has been 
the monetary situation. It was almost universally admitted that the earnings of the 
railroads were keeping enormously large, and that they assured the continuance of 
many dividends and the creation of some new dividends; it was admitted that the con- 
dition of the business of the country was good, and that our western crops would be 
well-needed by Europe according to the latest reports; but these considerations lost 
their weight in the mind of the average operator when balanced with the more imme- 
diate question—How will money rule? It is acknowledged that the loans of the banks 
have been expanded to a limit which it will be dangerous to exceed, and there is cer- 
tainly some truth in the street reports of Mr. Jay Gould’s command of large loanable 
funds. There have been extravagant stories of the amount of money which Mr. Gould 
has been lending on call for the purpose of being able, at any time, to create a strin- 
gency in the money market by calling in his loans, but it is undoubtedly true that, for 
a week past, the immediate future of the money market has been in the hands of a few 
Wall street speculators. Consequently, every eye was turned, for the moment, figura- 
tively speaking, toward the loan “ corner” of the floor of the Stock Exchange. 


There has been no general alarm as to the condition of the market in a month or 
so from the present time, on account of the prospects of continued gold imports from 
Europe, and the expectation of monetary assistance from the Treasury Department, 
when refunding operations are begun next year, and, even for the week, considerable 
relief has been looked for from the arrival of the large amount (we will say, about 
$10,000,000) of specie from Europe, which was announced to be afloat. Nevertheless, 
the rates for money were tightened considerably during the week, and it now looks as 
if the big speculators, who practically control half-a-dozen of our banks, have been 
merely menacing the stock market with imminent stringency. The stock speculation was, 
for a few days, frightened by the scare of tight money, and consequently the general dis- 
position of operators and investors to hold off from purchases diminished the strength 
of the market, and reduced the volume of business done in stocks at the Stock Ex- 
change. On Saturday there was a decided improvement in the market, but it was 
chiefly due to the usual disposition of the “shorts” to close their accounts before a 
holiday. On Monday, a general tone of discouragement prevailed, which was increased 
on the succeeding day to decided weakness, but on Wednesday, a strong rally took 
place, which was continued up to the close to-day. The result is, that stocks close at 
or near the highest prices of the week, and generally from 1 to 2 per cent. above the 
final quotations of last Thursday. 

The later dealings of the week show a strong demand for investment stocks, and 
general testimony is given to the existence, and even increase, of a considerable 
demand from Europe for the better class of our Stock Exchange securities. Special 
influences here and there affected special stocks favorably or unfavorably. Reading has 
been a decided feature of the week’s dealings, monopolizing 241,450 shares out of a 
total of nearly 2,000,000 shares. Last week’s strength has been entirely dissipated, and 
the price closes 6 per cent. below the final figures on last Thursday. The apparent 
reason for the decline may be found in a generally created distrust of the sincerity of 
the promoters of the deferred income bond scheme for liquidating the company’s debts. 


This scheme had been well advertised over the wires of the Associated Press, and just . 


as soon as the price of Reading began to decline rumors became current that the 
project had fallen through. There is a good deal of mystery shrouding the alleged 
London syndicate which was announced as ready to advance two millions of dollars to 
guarantee the success of the new loans, and also the movements of the persons on this 
side of the Atlantic, who are supposed to be furthering it. The closing reaction of 
Reading in this market is generally believed to result rather from the excessive over- 
selling which has been going on, than from any faith in the ultimate success of the. 
preliminary plan of reerganization. 


Regarding Missouri, Kansas and Texas the interest of speculators has been centred 
upon the Washington proceedings for the restoration of the property of the company 
from the hands of the Union Trust Company to the stockholders. Chief Justice 
Miller’s recent decision is a favorable one to the railroad company, but it does not 
justify the published reports of the projected, if not accomplished, union of all of the 
Gould railroads west of the Missouri River with the Huntingdon system of Pacific rail- 
roads. From the movement of Missouri, Kansas and Texas stock it would appear that 
the surrender of the property to the stockholders had been liberally discounted—the 
the price went down to 38%, then rose to 41, and finally reacted nearly 1 %. 


Central of New Jersey has been benefitted, superficially, by the reports of a speedy 
entrance of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad into New York. Ignoring the delay arising 
from probable litigation over the Philadelphia Junction road (resulting from any appeal 
which the Pennsylvania Railroad may take from the recent decision of the courts to the 
United States Supreme Court), it seems asif there might be a heavy discounting of the 
benefits which will flow to the New Jersey Central from the eventually-assured connection 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad with New York over an independent line beyond the 
influence of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
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The total transactions in stocks at the Stock Exchange amounted to 1,971,957 


shares, the most active stocks being Reading (241,450); Western Union (171,080); | 


Erie Common (167,310;) New Jersey Central (126,153) ; Union Pacific (110,540), and 
Wabash preferred (100,055). 


The last statement of the Associated banks of New York was a genuine surprise, 
not only to operators in the stock market, but to many of the bank managers themselves. 
Following the statement of the previous week showing an increase in the average 
amount of loans of nearly $6,500,000, and with the reserve within about 4% % of the 
25, % rule, there was an apparent disposition early in the bank week, among a large 
numbei of the bankers, to adopt a more conservative course; but this policy was not 
maintained by all the banks, and the average amount of loans for the past week was 
further increased nearly $600,000. The practical suspension of purchases by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of bonds for the Sinking Fund, by which, for some time past, the 
banks have been supplied weekly with $2,500,000 specie from the Treasury vaults, and 
the coincidence that very little foreign coin was received during the week, while ship- 
ments of specié continue to be made to the interior, resulted in a reduction of $1,736,300 
in the amount of specie held by the banks, and an equal reduction, less a gain of $485,300 
in legal tenders, in the total reserve which is now only 16-100 of one per cent. above 
the 25 % rule. It is a note-worthy fact that most of the State banks, which do not come 
under the law requiring them to hold specie and legal tenders equal to 25 % of their 
deposits, at present have comparatively large reserves, while only three of the national 
banks are as much as 5 % above the legal reqairements; on the other hand, only one 
national bank is as much as 5 % below those figures, and nearly all of them hold re- 
serves very close in amount to the legal requirements. 


The present condition of the banks and other circumstances affecting the monetary 
situation, give cause for a great deal of talk about a “squeeze” in the money market, 
and just sufficient advance in rates has occurred to give some color to the rumors afloat. 
One thing is self-evident: The banks have no right to place themselves in a position 
in which they can possibly be subject to the mercy of unscrupulous speculators ; it is no 
excuse for them if it now happens that the leading operators on the street do not wish 
to take advantage of that position. If we are to have smooth sailing back to gen- 
eral prosperity again, it must not be forgotten that the power to control current values 
is in the hands of fewer persons to-day than ever before in the history of the country, 
and those hands have not won the reputation in the past of working more for the public 
good than for their own individual interests. 





they have manifested more comparative strength. The heaviest daily dealings were em- | 
braced in the last two days, and final quotations show fair gains, as a rule, from last | 


Thursday. State bonds have been active, with a weakening at the close in the prices | 
Government bonds have reflected the temper of speculation | 
At the close the 5 per cents. are 


of Southern securities. 
very well, the newer issues being the guiding classes. 
decidedly weak, the 6’s barely steady, and the 4’s and 44’s strong and buoyant. 


Money on call was quoted early in the week at 5 per cent., with more exceptions 
towards 6 than 3 per cent., but with some business done at both of the last-given figures. 
Later the market has been easier at 4 @ 5 per cent. 


offerings, but freer supplies of the 6’s of 1880 come from private persons and corpora- 
tions. Since the first of the month the purchases of these bonds, at 102% by the Sub- 
Treasury, have amounted to $887,000. 

In commercial circles there has been a fair amount of business, although it has not 
been equal to what it was expected would follow the close of the presidential campaign. 
Wheat has made considerable advance, and it is feared that if the present movement in 
prices continues, it may check exports, which are far behind this time last year in 
amount. The closfng of the canals at an early date—Nov. 28, if they are not earlier 
closed by ice—will give the railroads an opportunity to advance the rates of transpor- 
tation from the West to the seaboard. Still there can be no doubt about the existence 
of a large export demand which must be supplied during the winter. The supply of 
grain, and especially of wheat, at eastern shipping ports is so much behind that of the 
corresponding date last year, that there is very good reason to believe the trunk-line 
railroads will have a profitable season. 

The dullness that characterized the dealings in the Philadelphia stock market 
during the latter part of last week, gave place early in the current week to a revival of 
activity for two or three leading stocks, which was accompanied by better prices. 
Pennsylvania Railroad stock has been more than usually active and strong, while Read- 
ing has been subjected to the ups and downs incident to the conflicting reports respect- 
ing the probabilities as to the success of the proposed scheme of issuing $34,000,000 
deferred bonds to take care of the floating debt. The Court has just granted the 
petition of the receivers, asking permission to issue the bonds if they can be sold, and 
the stock is momentarily strong. There has been some trading in the Northern Pacific 
stocks, while the business done in the rest of the list has been altogether insignificant. 

The foreign advices reported British Consols at London strong and higher at 99 
15-16 for money and 100 for the account. United States Government bonds were 
strong, and 34@34 ® cent. higher for 4%s and 4s, at 114% and 115%, respectively ; 
5s were steady at 104%. In American railway securities Erie common advanced from 
44% to 4554; Illinois Central from 12114 to 1234 ; Pennsylvania from 623 to 64% ; 
Reading from 221% to 2344; New York Central from 142% to 14434; Central Pacific 
from 85 to 88; St. Louis and San Francisco preferred from 54 to 5414; do. First pre- 
ferred from 85 to 85%; New Jersey Central consolidated Firsts from 114 to 114%; 
Atlantic and Great Western Firsts from 554 to 56%; and do. Seconds from 30% to 
31%. This was settling day on the London Stock Exchange. Bar silver was weak, 
and 14d. ® ounce lower, at 51 11-16d. The statement of the Bank of England for the 
past fiscal week shows a decrease in specie of £294,000, and the proportion of the 


Railroad bonds have generally reflected the course of the stock speculation; but hanks. seamen to: Rabies, tie dat wack.mae gayi enie > aamman ange ip 


cent.; the rate of discount at the bank remains unchanged at2¥% ® cent. The Impe- 
rial Bank of Germany gained specie to the amount of 2,440,000 marks during the past 
week, At Paris, Rentes advanced from 85f. 30c. to 85f. 35c. The statement of the 
Bank of France for the past fiscal week shows a decrease in specie of 4,055,000f. in 
gold, and 8,105,000f. in silver. 


The Manhattan Elevated Railway earned $83,302.25 for the first week of Novem- 


| ber, $99,672.05 for the second week, and $23,850.70 for the 14th and 15th—making 


$206,825 for the first half of the month. The St. Louis and San Francisco, second 
week in November, earned $72,300; increase, $26,200; increase since January Ist, 


| $989,600. The Erie Railway earnings for November, are reported to be larger than 
The bond purchases of the Government are still 2/ as regards the regular weekly | 


ever before, averaging $450,000 per week, or at the rate of $23,000,000 per annum. 
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